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CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, New York, Toronto & Melbourne. 
ISSUED MONTHLY 





80Years Reputatio 


(ongreve's 


Elixir 











‘ARETHUSA’ JACK 
APPEALS FOR HELP. 


The “ARETHUSA”™ and “CHICHESTER” Training 
Ships prepare poor boys of good character for the 
ROYAL NAVY and MERCANTILE MARINE. 

80 Boys each year sent into the Royal Navy. 
6,000 Boys have entered the Merchant Service. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be 
thanktully received. 


President THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B 

THE NATIONAL REFUCES FOR 
HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 
164, Shaftesbury Avenue, Wc. 


\ JAR Se 
G COPELAND, 


London Office: 
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Ragged School Union 


and Shaftesbury Society. 


Patrons: Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN, 


This Society, established in 1844, is a distinctly 
Christian Organisation, an Ally 
of the Church, and an Embodi- 


ment of the Good Samaritan. 
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FUNDS ARE URCENTLY NEEDED. 


SIR JOHN KIRK, 32, JOHN STREET, THEOBALD'S ROAD, W.C. 








Church Army |" 


AIM:—To bring the individual soul to a saving 

knowledge of the LORD. With this object, the 

EVANCELISTIC and SOCIAL departments work 
hand-in-hand. 


MISSIONS t t procee cities ar 


67 MISSION-VANS. 
About 60 Men and 60 Women TRAINED 
Annually as Christian Workers. 
120 LABOUR HOMES 
-~ | wreckage of both sex RESCUE 
WORK. HH for } { \ ! 
men at FARM “coLony. 


1] 


The WINTER’ ; BITTER DISTRESS is 


close at hand. Pray help us to me it. 
FUNDS, 


Cheques crossed payable Prebendary Carlile, 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 65, Bryanston Street, 


[Aarble Arch, London, W. 


‘* Barclays, 


“A firm of world-wide fame.” 


Children’s «+ «+ «+ « i3 
Ladies’ - «+++ s#-s. 26 
Gentlemen's 36 
Ladies’ - - 29 
Gentlemen's 311 


“POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Damask, Table, and House Linens, Shirts, Cuffs, Col- 
tars, and Ladies’ Unaderciothing, at Makers’ Prices. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., Belfast 


And at 156 to 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
a: ] f fast 
. All Inquiries for eller Be. fa 














DO YOU COUGH? 





TAKE 


KEATINGS 
LOZENGES 


Tins 132° 












you WONT COUGH. 
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rw.) 
She Heatth Cc arper 


tly experiment t ) peri ct the ** Ludcord strongest 

1 ible Carpet on the market. The “ Ludcord” is seamless. It 

reversible. te that. It is low in price, because woven on a special loom. 
ere ¢ f mit ns—Why? See that vad zet the real thing 

I r Many exquisite colours and desig yd yds, 

0/6; sh y 5 s ad 4 by yds., y 24/6. 

e supplic i Rug Parti 1 application 





SEND FOR ‘PATTERNS AND PRICE Lists. 
TRELOAR & SONS, bept. 39, Ludgate Hill, London, E.c. 





















“Fit As A Fiddle” 





health and energy under the influence of 


BEECHAM’S PIL 


SHH SHES EEO HOSE OEE 





Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanc. 
Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 





in expression that scarcely applies to a spasmodic occasional condition, but 
tand fot 


i the general everyday experience of the perfectly healthy individual. 

mainly a matter of good digestion and healthy nerve foree, and is within the 

each of all w are not affected by serious organic disease. The surest means of 

ng this desirable state of sound efficient health is to have recourse to the 

ve properties of Beecham's Pills. Many thousands who once 

1 melancholy degree from disorders of the Stomach and Liver are now, 
Thanks To 

Beecham’s P in the full possession of the most perfect vigour. “Fitness” is the 

4 re f a judicious use of this excellent family medicine. If you are 

t par do better than take a course of Beecham'’s Pills without 

ay Whether the trouble arise from defective digestion, liver derangement, or 

is prostration, you will find it surely and quickly give place to a condition of 
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all beef—no yeast. 
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: ? 
How Are You Feeding Baby? 
O you realise that not only baby’s present health but 
his future depend on the food you are giving your 
Baby now? If this food does not agree—does not supply & 

the nourishment that nature calls for, your child cannot 
grow up healthy and strong. There is another point to be 
remembered also—a food that agrees now may cause illness 


and distress when summer comes. It may contain starch 
which is heating—or have to be mixed with milk, which 





warm weather may contaminate. 


Are you sure baby’s food is right—had you not better go into the 
question now? 

Mothers who have tried it and doctors the country over who know 
of its merits will tell you there is no food quite so good as MALTICO, 
and none so safe for use in summer weather. 

MALTICO is a complete food in itself-without the addition of milk. 
It is starch free, yet contains all the elements necessary for perfect nutrition. 

Its pleasant taste makes any child enjoy it its great digestibility 
enables the weakest little stomach to retain it. 

MALTICO is packed in a wide-necked kottle, not in a tin which 
might contaminate the food. 

Ask for and insist on having 


THE BEST OF THE BABY FOODS. 


MALTICO is sold by all Chemists and Stores in bottles 
2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. If you have any difficulty in 
obtaining it, order from 
MALTICO FOODS, LIMITED, 158, Redcross Street, London, E.C. 
Wholesale Agents—Rocke Tompsitt & Co. 
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JOHN NOBLE, ita., 


Z 42, Brook St. Mills, 


MANCHESTER. 
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value, this newest of Noble's de- 
signs eclipses all previous efforts. 


Superb Value! 


hadeso! J. N. Cheviot 
whta Dar rey, 

vn, r on, 
Petunia, Wine, 


nicely 


Price 
Skirt 

had ir e imous 
“Reliance” Diagonal Serge, 
5 rice irriage 6d 
extra, Ske 15/6 sire: 


n** Renown ” Serge, 
J id, Skirt 
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with, 
. May be carried on the 
4 Chatelaine, Belt, or Breast 
Pin without fear of loss or of 













are 








soiling the dress 


finished, and in 
Rolled Cold or Si'ver, 21/- upwards. 


A HANDSOME PRESENT. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80, H’gh Holborn, W.C, 
. EA Regent \ 


THE 


Ladies’ 


SWAN” 


is the only Perfect 
Fountain Pen for 
Ladies, 
Easy to Buy, 
Easy to Fill, 
~ Easy to Carry, 
Easy to Write 













The mountings 
chased, highly 
excellent taste. 


handsomely 








XMAS IS COMING. 
Sold by Stationers and Jewellers. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


Sst, W . @ 











AR- 
OCK 


Write for 


THE NEW No. 12 MODEL. 


Automatically Spaces Paragraphs 
Tabulates 
Writes in two Colors 
Back Spaces 
7 Interchangeable Paper Carriages 
All the Writing always in sight. 


Duplex 
Paper 
Feed for 
Billing 


Systems. 


‘THE EVOLUTIONS OF A TYPEWRITER.” 


HIS MAJESTY'S TYPEWRITER MAKERS, 


12 & 14, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 







The 
Busy Man’s 
Typewriter. 
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A GENEROUS OFFER 
To Prove that ‘‘Harlene Hair-Drill’ Grows Hair. 





A Million Free Outfits to be Distributed. 


You have only to ask and you will receive free 
I INSTRUCTION BOOK (that tells you about 
** Harlene Hair-Drill,’”’ and how to make your hair 
luxuriant in growth and beautiful in appearance). 
‘RIAL BOTTLE of ** Harlene for the Scalp 
and H -? necessary tor the week's free trial ot 
I no necessity to hesitate or wait. 
If you would like to make your hair grow in 
l nd beautiful profusion, you can receive 
mere asking the “* Harlene Hair-Drill”’ 
ifficient for a whole week's trial. In 
in demonstrate to your own personal 
that 





what it is 


has mad rsons of all ages 
and both s s all over the 
country nd abroad as 


sted in the 


keen and inter 








fis Trial Outfit 


SPECIAL WARNING TO LADIES. 

A word of warning should here be quoted against 
the ridiculously futile method of 
grow hair by stomach medication 

Even if it were possible, it would not bs 
ladies to run the risk of growing * superflu 
on the arms, &« 

* pills for the hair " 


atte mpting to 


wise for 
us hair” 
tace, 


If repulsive are r lly pumped 


through the heart into the blood to every root in the 
scalp it naturally follows that they must also reach 
every hair or hair root, with which bting th 
paln f the hands a t] l f the fect) our bodies 
are covered, so that if they do not grow hair ail 
over the body then they cannot grow hair at all, 

l:dwards, however, let 


rhe invitation of Messrs 


be underst 








<a I iD instruct for on 
practice f **Harlene Hair- 7) , ; Hi we ro sucl hy peopl 
Drill is all persons of hy ; only do Messrs. Edwards de 
gieni d refined personal j re to provide t necessary 
habits ar n “ tooth-drill”’ i tions and bottle of 

and “bath-drill,’ for in Hark free of cost 
stances | trial, if ly properly 
Che hair s been too long ‘ ed out accor to in 
neglected ns will most con 
et any woman conjure up lv and ily demon- 
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the visiot f how much 
younger and how much more 
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sumum for 
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eve tl picture f thi 
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is it was 








woul 1 him to-day 

And this great differ 
ence t s possible to 
rest lan s I 
man's to-d it might—what it CAN 
— ss it has itural and physiological 
cult t d t benefit of * Harlens 
H ) 

It is b 1 ve desire that you take up “ Hait 
Drill 1 Sate iy, and f t par illel good 
r st you 1 to your teeth 
i 1 ke 1 you now to 
it | t t fit you will gain 


Harlem Hait 









l that 
BE 


tifully ch 


trate beyond all doubt 
y YOUR SCALP CAN 
Bea n 











Ot proper te iperature, 
] isant to the senses of 
ry ] ] hit d 
1 , 
Pre l tat 1 
\ t] required 
\ ri ent vy t ta 
1 ’ ' 
Pp y cost I ts three 
é 
to send you the pack- 
1 it sted tl 
a Messrs. Ed rds 
‘ of sending t threepence for postage or 
T , 47 ) I 
cal ment ed ¢ foll Couy I 
which you ca d . , rather not 
cut it from your pay 
Further supph f Harl where 
cont p thi pra ‘ fit { ] 
i ] 
Hair-Drill may | lot a StS : 
stores thr thont 4 1 gs. Od 
per botth er sent direct » moat 1 r rt 
t post il order 





FORM OF APPLICATION. 
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The Trials of Travel. 


Do not add to the trials of travel and of everyday home 
office life by carrying a fountain pen that kaks—that 
be refilled without a bulb filler. 
There is a safer, better way—to carry an Onoto with you. 
The Onoto is the British made fountain pen that 
—fills itself in a flash from any ink supply 
—that never leal:s and spoils clothes and carpets 
—that gives writing satisfaction, gliding smooth'y and 
Speedily over the paper. 
It isa pen for all—sold by all stationers, jewellers, stores, ctc., 
wice within the reach of all. And it is worth many times the 
sked —10/6 (a little more for the new G model). 
Itis only common sense to discard obsolete pens and ways of 
to go to-day to the stationers and say **An Onoto Pen,pleuse.”’ 
Booklet about the Onoto Pen free on application to 
De La Rue & Co., Ltd., 235 Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


noto 


Self-Filling - - Pen 


Safety Fountain 
IMPORTANT.—For those who require a langer pen with a 


very flexible nib, a special model—the new G, hus this 








year been put on the market. 
It is exceptional value for the money. 
Try this new G at your stationers. 2944 
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FOR YOUR HAIR NO OTHER TREATMENT CAN COMPARE 


WITH MR. GEO. R. SIMS’ “TATCHO,” 


| HAVE RECOMMENDED IT TO HUN. 
atc oO DREDS OF PATIENTS. 
U hike, AOPK 


| A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR. 


Asv seen from Mr. Sims’ interview wit 





“A NATIONAL WANT.” 





Editor 


™ WHAT “TATCHO” WILL DO. 

D tw n of « to ha na like an 

Mr. Geo. R. Sims tells the | {3 Sec%..! Hair must 
Story of his Discovery. din Fete ian hr tng oe 





teh: Id t para ‘ h is known as ws ace { t : as Mr S o. R, 
*T al t | tu a ly capabl S ‘To 
k tid Mr. Geor RLS to the Editor “TATCHO abr is tonic, th ur ol 

I / Va oat a y iow, Int | f ‘ few 


n and 








| | TATCHO COUPON. 


Mee Cre A Sum . 
7 as "r" (2? 
Kner Aisdvriv UU?" 


“WOMAN'S CROWNING GLORY.” 








“RITA 


TATCHO is sold by Chemists and Stores all over the world in bottles at I -, 2 9, and 4.6. 
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Preve' 


BILL 


Why p: 
Buy di: 
Saticfa 





Benger’s Food is retained and 


assimilated by the most delicate 
stomach. It is much more 
suitable for the hand-reared 
child than cow's milk alone, 
because, when prepared, it con- 








tans the proper elements of 
nutrition in more suitable con- 
ditions, and in night proportions. 
Benger’s Food is rich and 
easily digested and 


creamy, 
highly nutritive. 















FOOD 


Sold by Chemists, Gc., everywhere, 
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WE HAVE THE 
FINEST MUSIC 


m ROLL LIBRARY 


IN THE WORLD 
TERMS FROM 
42/0 


Send 6d. for Sample Roll and Catalogues, mentioning 


name of your Piano Player. 


Rolis sent on a 


oval 


without restriction.—THE PERFORATED MUSIC CO., 


LTD., 94, Regent Street, London, W. 


Telephone: 6051 Gerrard. Factory: 197-199, City Road. 











Prevents Influenza if taken promptly on first 
appearance of Cold or Chill. 
‘ rs. H, 


Sold Everywhere. 
Price 1s. 1\d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per bottle. 








BILLIARD TABLES 


Why pay Fancy Prices ? 
Buy direct from the makers. 
Sativfaction Guaranteed. 





90 1 Dining 1 from £6 10s, 
I £28 10s lllustrated , 


Empire Billiard Co.,751. Old Kent Rd., London, S.E. 


Which? 


Will you have a Ca 


Nasty HEADACHE 


De. MAGKENZIE’S | ! 
c SMELLING‘! ASN 
TH cc one BOTTLE DT 


CATARRH, DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS. 


‘I 1iLLLING 










YOU CANT 
HAVE BOTH. 















TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING. 





PATON’S 


Alloa KNITTING WOOLS & YARNS 
are sent FREE on application to 


John Paton, Son & Co., Ltd,, Alloa, Scotland, 


or to 192, Aldersgate 5St., London, E.C." 


a 


“Yes, Madam, patterns of 
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|HAVE YOU STRONG 
NERVES ? 


Do You Want Bracing Up Free of Charge ? 


What a grand advantage 
HOW it is to feel bright, 


Vivacious, enthusiastic, 








strong and _ self-reliant. 
What a misery it is to feel nervous, dull, 
heavy, depressed and debilitated. How do 
you feel? Could you do with a little 
more brightness in your life? Would you 
like to increase your strength, your energy, 
and your enthusiasm for business ? Is it 
your wish to live a real healthy life, to be 
free of all aches and pains, all disorders 
of the stomach, liver, kidneys and bowels ? 
It is! Then make a start at once to 
wards a vigorous life by filling in the 
Coupon below, and we will send you a 
bottle of Coleman’s “ Nervlettes” free 
and post paid, Take two every day alter 


dinner, and in a week’s time you'll feel as 











if you had gained a new lease of Ife. 





Sign this Coupon for TRIAL BOTTLE. 


NURSE WHITE says: SIGN THIS COUPON. 
44, Barrington Road, Brixton Sign this form, send it on to J, CHAPMAN 


& Co., Ltd., Norwicu, who will send you 


\ ist 16th, 19 : . ; 
bottle of ‘* Nervlettes free of charge and 


lear Dir A few! iths ago I suffered 


y severely fi ner is headache. I ap Jeans 
plied to you for a free sample of your NEKYV A 
LETTES, and, finding they acted benefici hdd 
ally, I obtained a further supply from the as 
] iichemist lam utly pl ased with thx 
effect on the whole nervous sy On \ 
xem ae ns AFTER FREE TRIAL, “ Nervlettes" 
iio si can be bought at any Chemist's or Stores, 
\ i! tru a 28. § 1 - od or 45. ¢ l pe Bottle 
DOREEN WHITE (Nurse beware of Imuitations, 





SEND THE COUPON TO J. CHAPMAN & CO., Ltd., NORWICH. 
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JOHN BULL 


Looking Well. 


John Bull looks as well as anyone, and jovial too. So broad, 
so sturdy, and so strong. Folks say, ‘‘ How well you look!”’ 
Poor John is really ill like so many of us, and dare not say 





so 
Looks | 


sutfering 








prepared in 
TABLET FORM 

und sold under 

the name of 
Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup Tablets. 
Qs. 9d. 


Price 2s 
only. 


One size 














elie 


people would not believe him 


there 


we wish food was enjoyable and would digest—wish we hadn't 
the pain, the flatulence, and the acidity that follow eating. 
Why wish’’ only Take a short course of Mother 
Seigel's Syrup. There is renewed hope and renewed health 
in every drop of it. It will so tone up and strengthen the 
digestion that life itself becomes a new joy 
For is I remember, Mother S« Syrup has been used by 
the ur er fm fr t time, for indigestion and 
Mother Seigel’s alli alway ‘ As for myself, it has kept 
Syru me f r more than twelve years past Samvuev R, Evans, 
es. P B ] Road, Redtield, Brist in. Sth, 1908 
is now aiso 


SEIGELS SYRUP 


people 


1S 


Only those who are ill know how much 
How we wish our heads didn’t ache! Or 





MOTHER 








IF YOU SUFFER 


Eczema, Scrofula. Scurvy, Glandular Swell 

ings, Bad Legs, Ulcers, Abscesses, Tumours, 

Boils, Sores, Eruptions, Blood Poison, Rheu 
matism, Gout, &c 


DON’T HESITATE! 


SUFFERERS 


CLARKE'S 
BLOOD MIXTURE 


- 
1 


act t the Proprietor 
MIDLAND COUNTIES 


AND 
Wt G ( 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
SS TT 





BRITANNIA 


Guaranleed unshrinkable underwear 






LADIES, CHILDREN woMEN 


¢ No — 
{| 
Combinations 
Vests 

Shirls 

Panfs | Le 
Bodices |!) 
wealers =| 
yamas 
ose 


in every 
Thickness 
and for 
every climale 


ANY 
HIGH CLASS DRAPER 
CAN SUPPLY YOU 


EVERY 
GARMENT 
GUARANTEED 

































- 
the Best. 
Always Ready. 


Can be carried in 

nv I ion Will 

1 eak or blot. Made 

in Best Red Vulcanite. 
Spiral Spring Needle 


Post Paid, 3/6. 


JEWEL PEN CO. (Dept. A.B.), 
102, perp Street, Senden, EzE.C. 
d 2 f Higi z 








YOU CAN KNIT j 
a pair For Baby 


with the 


AUTOMATIC 
KNITTER 


Knits all kinds of Ribbed, S-amless Hosiery, Garments 
and Fancy Articles. 
Supplied for Cash or Easy Terms. TUITION FREE. 
4 t € Ip} 1 with w iny distance. 







I 


Full particulars f 
“ Quiv,” 83, Southwark St., London. 


y Send fc ree | fiving full par- 
irs of UTRENCH'S REMEDY, 
f Epilep 
home treatment 
sat ns. ‘20 year 
t ! from all 


TRENCH’'S nemepncne, Ltd., 
303, South Frederick Street, Dublin. 

















At all Booksellers’ and Libraries 
t f 6s 


MISS FALLOWFIELD’S 
FORTUNE iti! 


THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 


vn M turing D 
t M | e 


ARTIFICIAL ; A 


TEETH BOUGHT. 























F.CHIVERS a Co. soap works BATH 


; QUIVER. __ 


AUTUMN CLEARANCE SALE, 


GS PORTABLE en 








“INVINCIBLE” 


HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 





SEND FOR SALE LIST POST FREE. 


OW. COOPER. Ltd.. 751, Old Kent Road, 


NDON, S.E, 








BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Accept nothing but the Original Shy-Nall ae aise ae 
" e Registered Trade Mar 
** Life-Size.”’ 


LIFE- “SIZE DOLL FREE! 


THE YEAR ROUND. 
Baby’s we quotes will now Fit Deittet 
| Free Gift of a rcann 







24-in. Rubber 
Balloon and 
two9-in. Dolls 


SHY- 


NALL, 
SHY-NALL 
SHY-NALL. |! 
does 
not 
6 
1 FEET y 
2 HIGH SHY-NALL 
1,000,000 
’ ’ Life -size Doll 
already 7 ~ Fest Colours 
sold. Wash. 
Is . 
‘ 1 
1- 2: 
2. 
- - 26 
Teddie Bears 2- 
‘ 6d. 1- 
; 6d. 
' 9d. 
I aie 
I I af 


SHY-NALL CHEMICAL CO. 
75, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 
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RECORD SALE °° GENTURY | two Larce important 


STOCKS 
£25,000 to £30,000. 


THE ENTIRE FURNISHING STOCKS OF 


GRAHAM & BANKS, Ltd., “ten 445, Oxford St., W., 


anid 


A. R. SMEE, “fm 139, New Bond St., W., 


Together with numerous Clearance Lines, including 








Special Illustrated Sale Catalogue Post Free. 











A STOGK OF CARPETS 53.507 Athen" * 
SHEARD &G CO., Atlas Carpet Works, HALIFAX, 
At Immense Reductions for Cash. 








An Early Visit of 
Inspection is 





strongly advised. : 
HAMPSTEA) ROAD.W. 


Continuation. North - of Tottenham. court-Roag 


“THE QUEEN” RECOMMENDS 


JOHN BOND'S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 
Hug stata" MARKING INK 
NO CANCING 7K CUTTING 


< BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT. 
TRADE MAR k 







































Send your friend a 


Se g OALEROAN 


for 1909, 


PASTILLES 


cho-Laryngeal). 
For CHEST. “THROAT, and VOICE. 
A Boon for Asthma, Cough, Catarrh. 


Invaluable to Speakers, Singers, and Teachers. 
CARDINAL VAUGHAN I : , 





fF MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 
tLYe 
— 


- SOLID SILVER COVER, 


ved with any 
usenet Gast Oe oil 


SIR HENRY IRVING 


| MISS ELLEN TERRY 


LS 
ag geh 


Chior: 
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Patronized bo i. M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


€ Nations Sx 
its 


Genentte Sale rH the ‘* poem tS Royal op 


Househ 
Sale Price 
Postage, 6d. extr 


In REVE} Y PAT 
ft i 


" SPECIAL OFFER. Three for bs. 94. Six for lis. 3d., 
Swerve : sor 3 





Colossal Sale  § J sretvet Pile Real 


HEARTHRUGS “3's 


6 ft. by 3f, 
ufacture 







SPECIAL OFFER Three. Rugs, 16s, Six 
ne for 31s. 


t.—The Right 

ve eased 

’ , r bd ! ’ 4 ke four 

at 3S . em. Cheque £8 14s. inclosed.” 


COLOSSAL SALE OF RICH VELVET PILE 


‘autnsgaicaieegerenemarycaeeina | REAL BRUSSELS: CARPETS 


Reversible Ric 25 Pat 





CARPETS |= 











Admittedly the Cheapest in the world. 


ar terr 


76 104 raft is- 


9). : 21- 
196| REDUCED | ‘eae 
1a ise, SAeS of inby hs. eee 
15- | PRICE |: t. by 18ft. .. 306 
16/6 12 ft. by as ft 36/6 


ivy 


re for putting dows 
REDUCED SALE PRICE LIST. 
i VELVET aft. by s2ft. .. SBl 
PILE ft 12 ft 47. 
23. +> BRUSSELS 59. 
28- 1'CARPET 10 f " 
7. 


6 
33-) SQUARES t 18 f 4 


Also RICH VELVET PILE STAIR CARPETS, bordered | to match, 5. OD po ret: mp be. vite 


OouUR erred ENTERS! Yes, Two Different Pat 
H.R.H. } bery EE HES 
r i nN Bigit arn i 


Marquis of Brea ‘ rE. H. Blur, Bart 


quits: 9 QUILTS! QUILTS! 
HE ee es Secon 


LOT “@ Fo be disposed of at an enors ms sacrifice 


Car. paid = ye | 





5/- each, or two for 9 6. 


FREE with QUILT— SUPERB 
DOWN PILLOW. 


1- FREE Carpathian 
Silver Trays. 

















rely upon spontaneous Repeat Orders from 
wale. de sspatched same day in rotation as they arrive by pest 


our Clients for the maintenance of our Trade 
Cheques and P.0.'s payable to 


+} t 
HL. F ‘ 
; I yur Nice; M ‘ Br albane. 


100, 000 BEAUTIFUL 


RUGS 


GIVEN AWAY. 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
This Phenomenal Offer t e reack f “THE QUIVER,” 
we will forwar atone from our 
Looms t PRI 
EAL SEAMLESS WOVEN MALT -GUINEA 


are . : 
large enough to cover any ordinary 


“9 <i 


sized room, 


FREE RUG, 










Over 400.000 sold during the past twelve months 


vi eve absolutely give 
away “ t 

Two Carpets Twc Rugs 10 6. 
Illust ated Bargain Catalogue of Carpets, 
Hearthrugs, Overmantels, Be tress 24 
Bedding, Table Linens 
Curtains @c., post free 


ears, " ve been very well 


Established above a Quarter of a Century. All 


,. nescson & SONS _— Q), pnprentensipting importers, and Merchants, WOODSLEY ROAD, LsEee. 


Nut 
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y Special Appointment to A FEW WINS By Special Appointment to 


E>) Between June 25th, 1908, 
and July 1ith, 1908. 


SESS OOOOED 





By Special Appointment to 





C8. TS ORD H.I.M. THE GERMAN EMPEROR 
PRINCE OF WALES, H.M. THE KING. (KING OF PRUSSIA). 








‘DAIMLER 



























June 25th, 1908. Saltburn Speed Trials. 
SILVER BOWL (presented by Earl Fitzwilliam) and 
| GOLD MEDAL - - . . . - Won by DAIMLER. 
SILVER CUP (presented by D. H. Thornton, Esq.) and 
| GOLD MEDAL - ~ - : - - Won by DAIMLER. 
New Forest A. C. Hill Climb. 
| Fastest Time of Meeting made by DAIMLER. 
South Wales and Monmouthshire A. C. Hill Climb. 
| First, Second, and Third Fastest Times of Meeting made by 
DAIMLERS. 
| GOLD, (2) SILVER, and (1) BRONZE MEDALS 
Won by DAIMLERS. 
) July 11th, 1908. Kettleby Hill Climb. 
HARTOPP CUP - - - - - - Won by DAIMLER, 
) GOLD MEDAL - 2 . < * - Won by DAIMLER. 
Fastest Time in 3o0-h.p. Class - . - Made by DAIMLER. 
) Wolverhampton A. C. Hill Climb, Class II. 
CLUB MEDAL . os = - Won by DAIMLER. 
OPEN MEDAL - - . - - Won by DAIMLER. 


i BR 2 re Rea Ra RS ya a I 
| THE DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904), Ltd., 


COVENTRY: Daimler Works. LONDON : 219-229, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


MANCHESTER: NOTTINGHAM: BRISTOL: 
60, Deansgate. 96-98, Derby Road. 18, Victoria Street. 
BRIGHTON: Palmeira Works, Hove. 
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Health in the 
Home. 


The British Association on 


went 


ot 


cone EE the Evils of White Bread 


“* Keep to Brown Bread (not Wholemeal) and the teeth, 
hair, nails. and bones are improved. The popularity 
of White flour is a direct cause of the increase of 
consumption.” 


This is a statement made to the members of the 
British Association at its last meeting. 


The best Brown Bread is HOVIS, which is 
not a Wholemeal Bread. Ask for it always as 
HOVIS and see the name on every loaf. 
Samples and _ illustrated booklet can be 


obtained by writing to the Hovis Bread 


Flour Co., Ltd » Macclesfield 
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For the Young Archites? @ Moeller 
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FARES ES ie ave WRITTEN | fo say 
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a amus«e entaw 
their box of Plas 
has more yf tes ot real enjoyment than all t 
re DELIGHTED with your Plasticine,” 

THE BUILDER BOX, with 5 Colours, Brick Maker, Trowel, Roller, Tile Cutters, Directions, 
&c., &c. Post Free, 5/6. THE COMPLETE MODELLER BOX, 5 Colours and all 
necessary Tools, &c. Post Free, 2/10. 

WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 27, BATHAMPTON, BATH. 


WINCARNIS 


THE WINE TONIC 
For Health and jae 


te Rectify Anemia. N 














stablished 1879.) 


“Cures Whi ‘ou Sleep.” “Wi i 
Cures While You S u To Relieve Exhaustion. !f 





Whooping=Cough, Croup, cra spe . og gre 
*42 ta Wi with your 
Bronchitis, Coughs, adie, andl om ween torte 
To Prevent Influenza. You 
Influenza, Catarrh. avoid any hin ous, dis 
Confidence can be placed in a remedy which M m it your 


for juarter rv has earne unqual- 
i | » ire assured at | 


one -_ * Cresotene is « Boon | | (SAMPLE BOTTLE GRATIS | 








to Asthmatics. 
ALL CHEMISTS. sian THIS COUPON 





1 ta rit To NCAKNIS” f 
L00K6 Name 
lene A tic : 
‘| i for Addvre 
! t 
rcl ist from 
gd, inst ps. | rr N 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, 








COLEMAN & CO., Ltd., Wincarnis 
Works, Norwich. 
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“FRUIT IN PLENTY’ 


AND Sn 3 
Bird’s Custard in abundance.” Wy? 
Now is the time wre First 

for this unsurpassable combination cS it 


making it doubly delicious —Gratifies all 
tastes—Gives refinement to every dish 











By means of Fallin 


Mellin’s) *: 
Food = 


the difficulty which infants ms 

generally find in digesting é 

cow’s milk alone is entirely 
overcome, 





I ither of the following : 
“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of 9% 
pages, dealing with the feeding and rearing of 
infants from birth, 


“HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pages, 


treating of the care of infants during and alter 


t 












weaning, with recipes for simple diets, 






will be sent, post free, to those who have charge of young 
infants on application to MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


= 

















Building a Men’s Bible Class - we 

First the Cross, then the Crown. A Compl te 
S V SIDNEY SE\ Lt 

Hints to the Young Preacher : 7 Talk with 
the Rev. Dinsdale T. Young. 

Miss Fallowfield's Fortune. Serial Story. 

| trated by STEVEN SPURRIE! ; 

rove Morn till Eve. Poem , 

The Genius of the Family. Picture 

Are Children Happier Than They Were? 

A Dabbler in Stocks. A Complete St 

tr Lt FLINT 

Sessneation heoner — = a 

More Texts from Towns: Exeter, Penzance, 
Halifax and Wolverhampton 

The Ordeal of Donald Fraser, Probationer. A 


ated by Rk. B. M. Paxton, 
Seed Thoughts for the Quiet Hour 
The Squire’s Household : 
The Dandelion Clock. A Complete Story 
On the Banks of the Sussex Ouse 
\. H. Cou 

“Bvening Sh: udows Softly Fall.” Picture 
Our Christmas Number 
Dainty Bonnets for Little Children 
Do We Eat too Much ? a 
The North Aisle of Lincoln Cathedral. Picture 
The Recognition of God in Nature 
Falling Leaves. Pictur a ca oe 
Salvage. A Complete Story. Illus. by H. R. Mitta 
The Daisy Chain. Pi 
The Children’s Pages : The Dissatisfied Children 

Sunday Talks: The Spirit of God 

An Infant Soldier 
“The Church across the Fields.” Picture 
Sunday School Pages oe 
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Light in crumb, delicious in taste, and has far the most food value. 
no crumbling—no staleness. TUROG contains ALL the nourishment of the wheat. 
Of bakers everywhere. 






™ Best Brown Bread 


There is no waste— 


ROW. 
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Snapshots from Abroad. 


made in Paris 


each grow 


are made to 


» stationary. 
is only 


unared square 


lin the Swedish 


weigh 
and 


who 
Victims 
ited tax. 
ided that 
<in and 
lass Win- 


he window. 
enlarge 
S egun tli 
tridges 


one 


THE difference between high and low tide 
in the Mediterranean, at Alziers, is only three 
and one-half inches 

BURGUNDY pitch is not pitch, and does not 
come from Burgundy The greatet part of 
it is resin and palm oil. 

(COFFEE was first produ ed in \rabia early 
n the fifteenth century. ; 
into England about 

CHINA tax-rate. <A house 
worth two thousand pounds rarely bears a 
tax over five pounds a year. 

IN the last century geese were 
and 
for the sake 


It was first imported 
TO5¢ 7 


has the lowest 


raise 1 


Russia Poland n vast flocks ilmost 
entirely of their quills. 

PHE smallest bird is the hummin 
Brazil. It isa little larger than the 


honey-bee, and weighs about five 


g-bird of 
common 


PTains. 


DHE famous clo t Strasbu h gives 
all the movements of the sun, moon, and 
planets Was Constructs over 55 rs ago. 

PHe Rue de la Republique, a street in 


Lyons, France. is paved 


fitted that water 

















A PAMPHLET ON INKANT FEEDING 
AND MANAGEMENT (48 pages) FREE. 








THER & CHILD. Zedy 6% month 


— LL —— 


‘ ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37, Lombard Street, LONDON. 4 
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4d. per tablet. 
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“The Dainty Soap for Dainty Folk.” 
114d. per box of 3 tablets. 


rs. 





Waterman S 





a FOI 






suitable Ch 
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6d 17s. 6d, 2s 


EEE 


R FRIENDS 
ABROAD 


strras Gift t than 
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; ed. And you. as the dono 
mstantiy in remembrance 
Post early 
SUPPLIED IN NEAT BOXES WITH 
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Delays are Dangerous. 
PROF. Z. U. ZAZRA, 
90, — BOND pert —ea 


| YOU ASTONISH AND HELP 
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Autumn 


oe 





i, frost, wind, and weather changes. 


Icilma 


Fivor Cream 


effects of col 


s the « rea afe and beneficial fi am. It 
clear ftens and thes the sk and 
A x ittrac- 
t I amy tragr i s NO 
GREASI ] ca hair s i 
ne | 1 t i i 
we 4 ] 1- I 
ha 4 ” f 1 
ru z z 
2 ‘ 
3d. stamy for d y 
MA FLUOR CREA) 
part ars for care 


ICILMA CO., LTD., 


(Dept. 72), 14a, Rosebery Avenue, Lenten, E.c. 





THE 


Now is the time to ‘tone "up the 

skin to preserve yo nplexion  Ygne NS]? 
through thecoming winter. ICILMA a 
FLUOR CREAM, the ‘** face 

cream without grease,” is wonderfully success- 
ful in keeping the skin soft, smooth, and white 
at all times, and the Icilma Natural Water it 
contains gives perfect ‘‘tone"’ to the skin and 
stimulates its natural energy to resist the ill- 
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Look WELL and you 
will look your BEST 


THE 


GOOD EFFECTS 


PLASMON 
COCOA 


are NEVER lost to you. There 
is NONE nicer, NONE so good 


for you. 







**10 times more nutritious than 
ordinary cocoa. ’’—LANCET. 


Of all Chemists, Grocers, Stores, &c., 
9d., 14, & 2/6. 


copy of the Ma 
COOKERY BOOK. 
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Prescribed by 
the Medical 

Profession for 
over 40 years. 











This is 
the 


wrapper 


"WRIGHT'S 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE 


COAL TAR SOAP. 















LADIES.— Beware | 


FROST, COLD WINES & — WATER 


SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 
BEETHAM’S 


















KEEP THE SKIN SOFT and seers 
ALL Sey YEAR ROUN 
2 















M. BEETuane & SON, Cheltenham. 





WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS, 


INDIGESTION 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite @ 
number of complaints 


arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
cheerful spirits i? clear complexions follow in 
due course. A 





And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d. per Box. 
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HOW A CLASS OF 


Building a Men’s Bible Class. 


1,250 MEN WAS BUILT UP 


IN BIRMINGHAM. 


By GEORGE T. B. DAVIS. 


URING recent years there has been no 
| more interesting development of the Sun- 
than the Adult Bib'e 

which have sprung up by 
th in Eng!and and America. 
And perhaps in no other English city has 
been such progress in this field as in 

the Midland metropolis of Birmingham. 
Among the most earnest and enthusiastic 
the Adult Schools was the late 
Cadbury, and his brother, Mr. 
this day one of the 
in this field of Christian 

They were chiefly interested in the 
Morning for working men, 
met at 7.50 in the morning, and out 
e afternoon classes. 


»y School movement 


Classes tor men 


he hundre lb 


tnere 


George Czedbury, is to 


( lasse S 





/ 
these grew tl 


A Wonderful Class. 


class in Birmingham 
is that conducted by Mr. Arnold E. Butler, 
the son-in-law of Mr. Richard Cadbury, at the 
Hall and Institute, which was 
Mr. Cadbury for the Adult 


L 


mens 


} 


erected 
( lasses at a 


st of {40,000. It meets at three o'clock 

1 the afternoon, and is called the A.B.( 
Afternoon Bible Class). It has a member 
f 1,25 embles in the big hall 
the Institute, which will accommodate 
\lthough the men meet for only an 
hour on Sund to listen to a Gospel address 
by Mr. Butler ome invited speaker, yet 
has a multitude of ramiticatlons—clubs 
1 cl ( ieties of all sorts—to 
lp the met their daily lives throughout 

ec wet It ne of the best examples | 
e ever seen « Bible Class which unites 
membership in brotherly sympathy, 

ps them in a hundred ways on weekdays 
well as Sundays, and holds ever as its 


chiel end and aim the leading of the men 
a definite acceptance of Christ as_ their 


How the Class Began. 


The A.B. tarted in 1886 by a group 
rking men who attended the morning 

1, and regretted the fact that nothing 
being done for the men in the afternoon. 
hey went to Mr. Richard Cadbury 

1 | room, and he reptied that 

id not y give them room, but 





would give them Bibles and hymn _ books, 
and pay their expenses. ; 

The grew slowly, and Mr. Butler 
took charge of it in 1899. He has used 
methods to make the class a success that 
one would utilise to win success in good 
business or clean politics. He has thrown 
his whole soul into the work. By prayer, 
by love, by enthusiasm, by almost ceaseless 
effort he has made the class a model one 
which may well be copied by churches 
everywhere wishing to win the men of their 
community to Christ. The leader spares 
neither time nor money nor labour to cheer 
and brighten the lives of the members. He 
is a man of great energy, and he is continually 
inventing plans to help the men. As he 
said, ‘Trouble is not in our dictionary 
when it comes to looking after the welfare 
of the men.”’ He not only works for the 
men on Sunday, but talks to them, and 
writes to them and visits them during the 
week. In summer he invites them out to 
Stretton Croft, his home in the country, 
twelve miles from Birmingham, where they 
always have a warm welcome. 

When Mr. Butler was recently asked to 
tell the story of how the class was built up, 
and of its present methods of working, he 
demurred at first on the ground that he did 
not want himself written about; but when 
I told him that the aim was to tell churches 
and institutes how to organise similar 
classes, he the help such an article 
would render, and readily consented. It 
was in the library at Stretton Croft that 
Mr. Butler told me the story of the develop- 
ment of the work from a beginning with 
30 members to the present enrolment of 


class 


Saw 


Mr. Butler's Story. 

‘T took charge of the class in 1899,” said 
Mr. Butler. ‘It was just at the time Mr. 
Richard Cadbury had erected the Friends’ 
Institute for morning and afternoon Bible 


school One evening he came home much 
troubled about the condition of the class, 
and said, ‘I shall have to take it up.’ He 
was doing morning school work then, and 


I said, ‘ No, father, you shall not do that. 
I] will take it.’ | took the class soon alter, 
and «ct once reorganised the entire school, 
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clearing out the men who had unsound 
principles about the Bible.”’ 
In speaking of some of the difficulties of 
those early vears, Mr. Butler said :— 
Men who had been wrangling in the 





THE BAND OF THE AFTERNOON BISLE CLASS AT THE 


AND INSTITUTE 


class Were turned out, and those were 
appointed in their places who had a real 
love for souls in their hearts. I felt that the 
foundation must be on sound principles, 
and I went on just as the Lord guided. A 
rreat many of the council were not total 
abstainers, so we had rather an unwelcome 
clement to deal with. However, we began 
the year with 400 members, and at once 
started numerous features for helping the 
men in their daily lives. Among these week- 
day organisations we have started for the 
men have been a cycle club, a 
parliamentary debating society, a 
benevolent fund, and a football club. 
We also opened a dispensary fund, 
by which men could get medicines 
when th were ill; and a Certifi- 
cate Sunday, so that men who were 
bona fide members of the class could 
take home a certificate, and have it 


1 











framed and hung on the walls 
“In 1m900 our membership rose 
to 538, and a social club was formed, 
and a male choir organised In 
IQoI c ttendance went up to 
550 1a bra band was organised 
In IVO2 We reached 720 That 
winter we had a series of trade 
model ind) home hobbie com 
petitiol We had the exhibition 
in the big hall, and 3,000 visitors 


came in three days If a man was 
bricklayer, and he built a_ littl 


trace 


hibition, with three days of real interest. 
and everything educative from beginning 
to end. : er 

‘In 1903 we _ reached g00 members. 
That winter we sold the men bulbs to take 

home, and later we had a 
bulb show to prove how gar- 
dening could be done in the 
home. At this time we also 
had special badges for the 
A.B.C. members to wear, <0 
that they could recognise each 
other in the streets, and speak 
to each other. To-day the 
membership of the class on 
the books is 1,250 men, ex 
cluding the roll book. There 
are also some 200 men who 
attend, but whose names are 
not registered.” 

“What has been from the 
beginning the chief end and aim of the 
work ?”’ 

‘Soul-winning. We realised that to get 
hold of men one must be fishers of men. 
If you walked straight up to some men and 
asked them if they were saved, they would 
never come in the place again. We had to 
be very tactful. One man came to me and 
said, ‘I do not think you have ever spoken 
to me, but I want to tell you how 1 found 
Christ. My daughter attends the Christian 
Endeavour Society, but I went nowhere, 


FRIENDS’ HALL 
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INSTITUTE, BIRMINGHAM, ASSEMBLED ON A SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
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kept on 


saying, 
So I came, and I was very much 

I wanted to see how you preached 
Sundays, and practised on Mondays. 
1 you for months and months to find 
f you went to theatres or public-houses. 
saw vou really had something I had 
made me attend the 
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class. and that found me.’ 
Another mi 

eye for a long time 
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felt 
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He 


that 


it 
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aved man. I could s¢ 
hook hands with him and had 
vith him, and he 
nice, but there was no 
thing in it for him. 
ihe | I fellow had 
met with a great deal 
of trouble First he 
lost a good father. He 
went into business, and 
the firm he was with 
failed. He went to 
another firm, and they 
failed. He went to six 


different firms, and every 
of them failed, and 
then he was out of work 
for six months and could 
get nothing. His wife 
childre nh were prac 
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tically starvin 


one 


rat home 
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go 


that 
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When 
* Pray 
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The man was a good 
husband. He felt God 
Was against him I 
told him that the whole 
meaning of it was he 
had been living his own 
Lite ithout asking God 
to guide him oe 
We had a talk, and 
ju t the Mr. Charle 
\lexande1 ne in, and | 
ma ! given Way 
only thirty-four, and his life 
but he t Christ | 
har vhe1 really he |] 
himself We knelt down, a 
ild give | heart to God 
L i real nversl 
heart to God I said to him 
¢ a situation I 
lid t think much of it Bb 
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‘For ne ti I knew n 
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everything pawne 
pawn. 
home was clean, but before his conversion 


He had a 


] 


that it was possible to 
nice little wife, and the 


he had been SO discouraged that he had given 
way to drink, and now it was taking all his 
wages to keep his family without redeeming 
the things. 
feet once more, and now he has a happy 
home. v1 
they 


ap 


get 


subjec s 
win him. 
invited 
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(x lal 
‘ Every 


lecture on 
is a trip thi 
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evenin 
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‘What 
work carried on to 
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to 
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for he always would 
I did not know how I was going to 
an old man. 
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are 
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gets a Start 1n Iie. 
another man I could not 


He Was 
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S A MEN'S 


THE 


some 
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Monday 
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some 


it 
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turn the 


By-and-by 
home with 
some other men. He 
walked round the 
grounds and greatly en- 
joyed it. I said, ‘ How 


here to my 


do you like it?’ He 
aid, ‘I enjoy it im- 
mensely.’ I said,‘ What 
ittracts you most? 


He said, ‘ In the 


everything 1 


garden 
s absolutely 
straight: the onions are 


traight ; the potatoes 
are straight.’ I said, 
‘Man, you know that if 
you sow. straight, you 
reap straight.’ And that 


led to an opening, and 


I had a long conversa- 
tion with the man. 

‘* Last year our coun- 
cil agreed that in the 
future no man_ could 
hold office unless he 
was a total abstaine: 
Later we shall go fur- 


ther, and allow no man 
to hold office who 1s not 


a detinitely saved man 


f the branches of the 
lay tor the phy ical and 
lfare of the men? 

we have il lantern 
resting subject.  Some- 


ugh Italy or Palestine 


men might neve! 


hen for many years Wt 


for men on Thursday 


Organising Rambles. 
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( eakfast A number of 
en e out here wer those who 
to a public-house and 
drinking 
he temperance mecting 
ll ringers’ organisation 
I open to the men for 
aco Wwe st irted 
is published ones 
epol of what Is gomyg 
i cla # and thi 
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Gj copie ure old 
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subsidiary to it. The 
to get a man converted. 
Many people put the cart before the horse 
and try to make a man’s home better befor« 
getting him converted 

‘One of the best features of 
Christian Workers’ Union, 


t 
ite 


features 
first thing t 


are ql 


our work IS 


the which meets 


monthly. The workers gather from all de- 
partments, and we have a time of prayer 
and consecration, and we remind each other 
not to get in front of the Lord. We pray 
specially for an outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 
and we have a ce ration addre Mr. 
Jowett gave us a wonderful address recently, 


and he was really astonished at the spiritual 


tone amongst the workers and at the large 
number ot helpers gathered together.” 
Summer Gatherings. 

‘T understand you have the men come 
out to your home in sections during the 
ummet How otten do they come, and 
how do \ enterta them 

“At the be { the 


summer T pick 


ut eleven in 
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\iter tea we have a brief address dealing 
with whatever section of work is there and 
urging them to persevere Then we _ have 
a littl praver, and metimes we have a 
regular good prayer-meeting, at which one 
man will sing a solo, and another give an 
experience. At other times, alter tea we 
gather on the terrace, and I take them for 
a long walk through the woods, and ove! 
the hill to watch the un set, and back to 
Stretton at halt-past eght. Then we sing 
hymn on the terrace, and close with prayer, 
and they return home 
How are your Sunday afternoon meet- 


We begin with a hymn alway Then 


we have a prayer, led sometimes by one 
and sometime Ly nother Lhen we have 
nother hymn, and the portion of Scripture 
reed which we ere going to talk about. 
Phen one of the men, or a member of the 
choir, or a Christian lady, sings a solo, and 
we Jorn in the choru After that we havea 
Gospel addr fhe men themselves would 
complain if any addr was given that was 
not a real Gospel message If any speaker 


traigl forward ad- 


I n itt 
ye the men egree that he shall never be 
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BUILDING 
Once a quarter the men in- 
; to the class, end we have an 
» of 1,800.” 


The Gospel Wanted. 

Do you find the working men would 
rather listen to a Gospel address than to a 
al or political talk on Sunday ?’ 

find peace. It is a thing, 
that men want more 
They are just hungering 


nt + 


They want 
am convinced of, 
n anvthing elst 


shlvation. After my cleven years’ ex- 
erience with them, I find there is nothing 
it wins a crowd like the pure Gospei of 
is Christ [The crowd goes where the 
sospel is preached, and where sound Gospel 
s preached. The more out-and-out a man 


nore men will watch him, but 


the greater will be the crowd if he is 
endeavouring to live a consecrated 

They want no Bible criticism, and no 

new theolog’ 4 mean who believes the 
ble from cover to cover is the man for 


The first time Mr. Charles M. Alexander 
was a great day forus. We 
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had the place crowded at the afternoon and 
evening meetings, and 90 men and women 
and young people came out for Christ. 
Many were men who had been led up to the 
point of decision, but had never definitely 
surrendered. So the sower and the reaper 
rejoiced together. Mr. Alexander has been 
twice to the class since, and men have come 
out clearly on each occasion.” 

“How much of your time do you give to 
the work ?” 

“How much time does it take ? It takes 
all my time in a sense, because it is the one 
thing I live for. It takes all my time on 


Sunday, and several evenings cach week, 
and considerable time each day. For ex- 


ample, every week I write a letter to the 
sick members of the class. I have a list, 
and I write each a letter. We have a special 
class missionary who devotes all his time 
to the class. He spends much of it visiting 
the homes of the men. Each home is visited 
four times every year. We know the wives 
and the children, and all about them. What 
I feel is this: if a man has really got a longing 
to help his fellow-men, there is always work 
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to be don The young fellows will come costs us something. When they see that 
nd te'l me their troubles, or say they are a man will take so much interest in them jt 
roing to get married, and ask advice and = makes them curious. Then they find jt js 
) O1 [It always pays to take time to listen really because we are so anxious that Christ 
then They may take time to express should be their Saviour.” 
themselves, but I hear them fairly out, and ‘Do you think it 1s possible for churches 
thev will sav. ‘He has listened to me, and generally to have a successful A.B.C.. and 
now I will listen to him.’ ”’ how can such a class be built up?” 
Have you found it worth while ?” ‘*T say every church should have a Bib tT; 
‘ Has the work been worth while ? Yes, class for men, where you can talk to them 
a thousand time It is a constant joy to” only, and their wives do not hear what you tuck 
work and labour for the welfare of the men, talk to them about, and where you can deal the ce 
| to see them coming out clearly on the’ very straightly with the men. But every- burnit 
Lord rf Phere was a man who lived in” thing depends on how much _ unselfishnes the ro 
the worst part of Birmingham, so wicked, and reality there is about the men who tek were | 
bad, that the lowest blic-house in the class. Nothing damages work amon and o 
Birmingham offered him half-a-crown a men more than half-hearted leaders. Any utsid 
week to keep out of it. He gave his heart church that has got a passion for souls, and was bi 
to God, and is now a member of the brass 1s just longing to help the men, and is deter- clothe: 
band. and has gone back on Sunday nights mined never to know the meaning of troubk im ex 
to work for Christ in the district where he and which will never take offence, but simply vasintie 
once served Satan.” longs and yearns for their salvation—thet the lo; 
What has been the secret of your church will have a successful cla Ther me wi 
ucet “é there must be continual prayer for the Holy Suppel 
[ should say it has been an enthusiasm = Spirit to save the men, and bless them n Was ON 
really helping the men. They know that their work, and in the'r home hat 1s the two § 
ret anything out of it, but that it) =way any church can create a successful class,” were 1 
It to 
imself 
hich 
loor | 
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First the Cross, then the Crown. 


A Complete Story. 


By EGBERT GREGORY. 


(Illustrated by SipNeyY SEYMovuR Lucas 


Tos. TONKINS sat with his hands 


pushed deep in his pockets, and his feet 
k up on the bar of the stove which stood in 


centre of the room It was a round stove, 


wood, with a pipe extending through 


oof. taking awav the smoke. The children 

y scattered about the room, some sewing, 
i others readins The two elder boys were 
itside finishi odd jobs Mrs. Tonkins 


is busy attending to blankets and other bed- 
s she was airing. Her husband had had 
exceptionally busy day in repairing the 
room, and filling up the crevices Letween 
logs to keep the winds and snow out, for 


uld soon be on the prairie 


ipper, Which was the third meal of the day, 


s over befor even o'clock, and there were 
od hk before the ‘‘ shake-downs ”’ 
made on the floor and the children 
to bed rimothy, by the stove, rested 
self by staring at the blazing logs 
were plainly seen through the stove 
he had pushed open with his foot 
Mrs. Tonkins, a dark- 
1 bright active 
man, busied about 
room, and occa 
lly threw ’ S 
r husband She 


wife! 


Timothy took the paper, and quickly began to read 
Hear this!’ he exclaimed’ 


him with the fact that the new maid has 
broken the best cream jug, or that the gas 
bill has come in and is much than last 
quarter. Instead of being a helpmeet for him, 
she adds to his worry. Mrs. Tonkins knew 
better. Whenever Timothy sat with his hands 
stuffed in his pockets and his feet thrown up 
on the stove 


more 


she was always silent—she knew 
he was tired and weary. 

Anyone who saw Timothy at the stove would 
say he was a worried man. He was thickly 
built, with broad shoulders. His hair 
sandy, and so was his shaggy beard. Neither 
hair nor beard had been cut or trimmed for 
many a day. There were deep marks on his 
brow and on his face. He gave one a picturc 
of an overtaxed man. 

For a full half hour he 
flickering flames 


was 


at the 
silent 


had 
probably 


gazed 


and the 
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When his 
wif poke he was quite cheerful. She, too 
d, but she hid her feelings and bore up 
the ike of her husband 


razing had soothed his nerves 


Cheer up, Timothy! Cheer up! Don’t 
look so downhearted,” she said, after giving 
him t full half-hour’s rest. ‘‘ It isn’t every 
lay we receive company 





girl, I know—that’s just what 
But how we are to look 


What will he 


ifter the man I don’t know 


think of us ? I begin to wish you hadn't 
vVited n 

Now Timothy, don’t you worry You 
know right well when I take a thing in hand 
I mal " xd job of it I know you think I 
lid w in selling the nd taking tickets 
ind bringing you and the children from Chicago 
But idy it has been a blessi We may not 
have the excitement and the company, but we 
have the children in better health, and it has 
been a God's blessing to you. I have mace 


a matter of prayer, and, although we 
may not yet see it, I believe Ged will send us 
even more blessings rhe mere presence of thi 
man will do us good, and there ts no telling 
may help the children 

That may be as you say, old girl, but will 
1 college man put up with a log cabin and sleep 
under a turf roof ?”’ 


Now, Timothy, don’t bring trouble befor 
it come Chere is plenty to bear when it dor 
come If he sees that we ar doing the best 


we can, he will be grateful; we can do no mor 


nd neither man nor God will expect it I have 
1 dark curtain in yonder box, and when he 
rit I shall ask him how much room he 

\ id li ; then we can curtain off the end of 
t st room where the bed 1 I can mak 
box inswer as table and washstand, 


bd I b ile Ve make the room q Lite comfortablk 


Well, wife, you're still a wonder How you 
t and planned everything surpri 
mie I there ! I feel rested now Is there 


l very eldor Pir offered to d 
( nerally f too much to do 
f work, for | I wer haken 
tem seriously i ( 
I don’t think [ thy You may 
t Here from Chicago 
I i he mail t I haven't had 


| k the pap I quickly be I 
L ( l 4 i ( pl it ‘ ‘ ( 
t il | ad the last tf 
pap hick ‘ f L l il 
I read in the HH id not rea 
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“What do you think, wife! Hear this 
‘Among the converts at the Gage Street Mission 
last Sunday were three noted men of this city 

noted for the trouble they hav caused the 
police, and the many times they have been 
imprisoned for 


” 


‘holding up ”’ in that district— 
George Blinkers, Stephen Peterson, and D; id 
Wilkins.’ Did you ever! They my see 
cases Some of them thought I was bad 
enough, but I always can say I never injured 
man, woman, or child 

The wife was too cautious to remind him 
that through drink he had ruined himself and 
injured his own wife and children giving her 
sleepless nights and anxious days, and causin; 
her, as the last chance, to sell up the home when 
he was dead drunk, take tickets, and bring him 
and the children a thousand miles away from 
his old companions and the public-house, It 
was for that reason they lived on the prairie 


Phank God 


I'm glad to hear it 
for it.”’ 


rimothy 


Her eyes sparkled with joy She remem 
bered the day, ten years ago, when at that sam 
Mission she had felt for the first time the joy 
of sins forgiven, and the power of an indwellit 
Christ to overcome mptation 

I'm glad to hear it, that I am Please God 
He'll send a revival here We need it, and n 


mistake 


And as she thought of the five years in tl 


woods of th prairi during which there had 
been neither church nor preacher, and then 
remembered she was now preparing for 


roof, her 


quick and tears ran dowr 


missionary to sleep under her own 
heart beat doubl 


her cheeks; and out of the fuln of her joy 
he began singi a l n that many a tin 
had been a mean I race 10 cl 

O! | x y 

On TI ul ( ! 


“Happy day! H 


in bis hand | d never vet been abk 
hymn ol 
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FIRST THE 


en up the drink, and signed 
and that of the 
had got on 


r presence 


was as far as he 


1 been ruined by early trans- 
kenness. When tired and 
irritable, and the children 
fearing a harsh word Only 


truck up a hymn did they dare 


+ * * * 


request of the Missionary 


menced work in the North 


part he had not yet visited 
ting to find out Eagle 
intended staying for two 
ed the river by a scow, 
1 his broncho and _= struck 
il through the woods. For 


rty-five miles he had to travel—through woods, 


hed the se 


sts, halfway 


Indian tt 
sing littl 


1 off her 
5 } LW 
Sé He } 
I lla 
e curl 
Ln l 
qui kly 
eared N 
I the 1) 
, 
be f 
f t} 
‘I 
fc 


d by grassy plains—before lx 


ment Phere were no finger 
ouses, or Wayside inns, only 
guide him On he went 
brooks, climbing little hills, 
he sand; the wood and the 
the beast, his only companions. 


da branch, and a bird was 
Occasionally through the 

f enjoying a meal of a dead 

1 the shot of the keen hunter 
ht his food and fur 

ke of some Indian camp fire 


and he 


thicket 
issed as new scenes continually 


e sun was overhead, and, 


dismounted, and 


y nook, he 


grass and drank 


g 
Jackson ate his 


; , 
sting for a full 


1 journeyed on rhe 


spring 
hour and a 
tinually here a 

hill ; here 
Indian « 
bleachins 


id, the toads 


swamp 
the smoulde1 
there the 
The 


( roake d 


imp fire, 


in the sun 


H pressed on and on tll 
bout him. rhe thought 
way was wrong, but as 


! land he saw four settlers 
night around a fire 
keagh Plain F he 


You have five milk 
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hungry, Jackson thought these last five miles 


were the longest he had ever ridden. Just 
then he saw before him a light 

“ Yes,”’ he muttered to himself, ‘ that must 
be the first shanty, and I hope it’s Timothy 


Tonkins’s, for I'm jolly tired.” 
There 
was the log cabin showing up against the sky 
behind. But 
He listened. 
I’ve heard 
this. <A 


was 


Gradually he drew nearer and nearer 


line 3arns and sheds were 
what was that noise ? 
‘Well! Thank God 
before I didn’t 
indeed! I thought 


gi dless settlement 


that 
good start, 
practically a 


tune 
expect 
this 


and knocked the 
voices finished singing the second verse of the 


He dismounted just as 


hymn. A lad’s face appeared at the door. 
“Is this Mr. Timothy Tonkins’s, please ? ”’ 
asked Jac kson. 
Before the lad could answer Mrs. Tonkins 


the door 

“Yes, you are right,’’ she exclaimed. ‘1 
expect you are Mr. Jackson ; we’ve been look- 
ing for you all day. My lad Tom will stable 
your pony, so come right in.” 

The lad took the pony, and Jackson entered 


was at 


the first house at Eagle Plains. Here was a 
good sized log room, with two beds curtained 
off at one end, at the other end a door into 
another room Beside the stove there was a 
long narrow table, a few boxes, chairs and 
forms, and a chest of drawers. All very simple 


furniture, and no pictures on the walls. 

Mrs. Tonkins set a supper before him, and then 
explained that while he visited the settlement 
In fact, 
she was preparing a room for him that could 


he was always welcome to her house 
be his own. Jackson soon found that the room 
the of the 
but, thankful for a roof over his head, he was 


was curtained off portion store ; 
glad of even a humble dwelling 

In the had breakfast 
family were very 


father 
them 


the 
quiet, the 
tones t 


morning he with 
rhe 
speaking in 


Mrs 
rimothy 


children 


rather 


sharp 
lonkins seemed to be the peace- 
work with the 


maker started his 


boys on the farm. 
Just a 


Ponkins, as 


before Mrs. 
Jac kson was about to saddle the 


you go,” said 


word 


pony and visit some of the shanties. ‘You 
will be back to-night, and, as you say you will 
have a service in this log cabin to-morrow, 
I want you to understand our position. We 
are very poor, but what we've got you're 


strong; he 
the 


husband is not 
drink I 


from Chicago to save 


welcome to My 


himself by brought 


ruined 
family her 
We've 


to get on \iy husband 1 


him and them 


been here five vears, and are beginning 


not a converted man 










































he is trying to do right I was con 
ten years ago I hope your work here 
will |} reat blessing to many, and that my 
I iv find the Savi You must not 
irritable mannet It's the wages of 
| \ ildn’t have b n alive now I 
thin! 1 I not brought him away from his 
mpatl ns and drink God bless you and 
vork 
Ja rode off, feeling more grateful for 
ing hospitality of this woman of 
God It was a sad home, but one far too 
physically ruined father, and a 
d-work wif with a family 
I d tart ut into 1 world 
\s he cantered alon thinking of the text 
led speaki about on the next day 
p ed God to make it a blessing to poor 
I I lay wa in visiting the 
( of the ttle1 and it was 
vening Ww ickson returned 
G i found that e children could 
hymns for t morrow, and thx 
practised them over with him 
[ Sabbath day dawned, and the sun 
us if specially to cheer the pioncet 
who conducted the first service held 
Plains He spent the morning in 
t t children kn t afternoon peopk 
f ill directions with ponics and buggt 
left near the barns, and the log 
ibin wa yon full, the con gation numbering 
f Several old timers were ther 
l young, strong settlers; the remaindet 
middle-aged men and women and the 





If b | can be consecrated, then thi 

I was consecrated that Sabbath day 

S cathedral, temple, not tabernack 
id God made Himself more certainly manifest 
Ch ple Gospel hymi were sung with 
ent iS! ind from the heart rhe pionecr's 
Bi peopl it of their common 

ivenly place No one was forgotten 

finished communing with God 
t f many eyes and wistful glances 
this prairic preachet rhe text 

d I will restore to you the 

t t | t | t Jackson 

] ple in in to Israelitish 

t t f t m the land on 

f und ex d how, when these 

land " | God, abl ing 

t l the land rest 1 to fruitfulnes 

| I He pictured 
| ee the wage of 

curse till on 

l ( ( ance wher when 

, wer ‘ 
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heart, God had restored the withered, blighted 
past. 

Che men in the audience stared. the women 
turned pale, and the children trembled under 
the spell. The was over? No; 


it had only just begun 


first service 
Those who desire to remain for prayer 
not but wait, and I wil] 
stay with you,” said the preacher 

No one moved All 


was to pray ° 


hesitate 


ple ase do 


remained But who 


Jackson waited. Then suddenly a woman's 


voice was heard, nervous, trembling, with 
Phen she forgot, and, thinking 
only of her Lord, pleaded for His Spirit to by 
made And the glory of the Lord 
was revealed in His temple. Close at her sid 
knelt a sobbing man, convicted of sin 
broken, his 


Power. 


sighs and sobs 
manifest 


his heart 


whole being shaken by Divine 
‘* Lord save, or I pe rish!’’ he cried 

And still the woman prayed 
Jackson quietly to the 


Opening his Bible, he pointed out underlined 


went man’s sid 


texts ‘God so loved the world, that He fave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting | lif ‘Ile was wounded for 


our transgressions, He was bruised for our 


With His 
our sins in 


iniquities 
healed.” ** He 
body on. the 


Stripes we al 


bors His own 
tres 
stricken eyes wel 


In sudden 


Gradually the man 


opened Che word was with power 
ecstasy he shouted 

I sec it! I see it! I 
God ! 


” * * * * * 


believe it rhank 


Che people had departed. Night had brought 


the Sabbath to a close. Jackson sat with 
Fonkins and his wife 
‘*T wish you had come before, Mr Jac kson 





rhis has been a glad day to me I can't ex 
plain how I feel I’m so hopeful How | 
wish I could begin life again, but thank Ged 


a few vears left But what about 


my nerves and physical 


Well, Mr 


Strength will come each day 


there may be 
weakness ? 
God has re stored yi 


God wil 


Ponkins 


soul 
t 


bless your body, but you must not expect 





be as strong as if you had not sinned and 
damaged your system Your trembling nerv 
will remind you of the pit | will b 
warning to younger men, and they will b 
cro for you to carry to the end You mus 
ask God for strength to carry 1t But be tr 


tand firm, and one day there will be a glorined 


ling 
body, with no marks of sin and no trembling 





‘*I see it! I see it! I believe it. Thank God!’” 





nerve Be thou faithful unto death, and 
[ will give thee a crown of life,’ is God’s 
Be it so Be it so re 


laimed ‘“He bore a cruel cross for me I 


this prairie settler ex- 
will bear this for Him 


* a oa * ” om 


Jackson retircd to his room Husband and 
wife were alone 
You sec, 


1 cross to bear, and if you hadn’t this one 


Timothy,’ she said, ‘‘we all 
would be some other, so cheer up.” 

\h ! you’ve been a good wife to me, but 
I fear I’ve been a heavy c1 for you to carry 
thank God I'll help you to bear all now.’ 


That was the happi st evening Fonkins and 


is wife had ever spent 
* * + * %: Py 
[his first Sabbath at Eagle Plains was the 
firstfruits of a_ glorious’ harvest ” jan”* 
Jack kept saying to himself, when he had 
retired to his bed, ‘‘the Cross 1s planted 
here at last I've staked out my claim on this 


prairie, and now the whole of the inhabitants 
are for Jesus.” 

[ preacher’s work prospered, and within 
two years a log church was built, and a 


spiritual church was gathered round the Cro 


d to Open up a mission in anothei 
fi pla 
\ letter brought him id news. Timothy 
Tonk vas dangerously 1l At once saddling 
y he journeyed for two days, caring for 
little rest until he saw once again the first 
rt of Eagle Plai Great changes were 
the settl t r people had in 
1 by sco Store 1 public buildings 
bei rected He looked for the log cabin 
I t id b ( ind enlarged, and 
built into a two-storey hou fhe barns al 
in course of « I 
Wit i 1 is received b 
MI | 1 ind t ! d within a I 
t te t 1 out lu 1 
{ y i l ( ls barns ha 
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overtaxed his strength in moving logs. What 
would have been easy work to an ordinary ma‘ 
had proved too heavy for one with a shattere4 
frame. The doctor had given him but a fy 
days to live 

Jackson entered the sick man’s chambe; 
There was much joy in the settler’s heart 
he saw once again the man who had pointed 
him to the Cross 

““Ah, Mr. Jackson. You spoke the trut! 
I did have a curse upon me 


Ged has saved 
me, but the cross has been heavy. I hav 
struggled against physical weakness ; at tim 
vith much pain and tears. The cross becam 
too heavy, and it has borne me to the eart! 
But the One Who carried a heavier one has been 
carrying mince. It is getting lighter, and th 
grace He gives is making me more confident of 
with St. Paul 


Phere is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 


the crown I can sincerely say 
ness, which the righteous Judg 
at that day 

[wo days later Jackson again sat by tl 
ick man. With quiet talk and prayer, sweet 
fellowship had bi Christiar 
men, and gladness filled Tonkins’s heart. It 


shall give m 


enjoyed by th 


was getting dusk—night was drawing nigh. As 
Jackson held the settler’s hand, he felt his ow: 
clasped tightly again and again, and word 
scarcely audible came from the dying man 

“It’s getting night, getting dark, but th 
sun will shine in the morning ‘a 

And then, as if suddenly receiving strengt! 
he exclaimed 


Yes, the crown, the crown! 


‘ There is laid 
up for me a crown of 
But the verse was not finished on earth, foi 


this first prairie convert had entered into the 
C ourts of the King 


7” 7 * 2 1” * 
Phere had be no tombsto in the htt 
cemetery—th imple mound d out t! 
graves But aft rimothy f ral servi 
a wooden cross w erected ind on the cros 
were carved thi words 
Here hes Timothy Tonk whose sin b 
came a Cul Th ivi t! i ad of Jesu 
the cur vas transformed t oss. But 
the cre hha 1 | ( VI 1 Crow 
of Rightoou unto Lifs Lverl ing 
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lie n€ THE REV. DINSDALE T. YOUNG, 





Hints to the Young Preacher. 


A Talk with the 


Rev. 


Dinsdale T. Young. 


By NORMAN FRASER. 


gee AND-FORTY years ago there was 


born a son to William Young, M.D., 

the Me Officer of Health for 
falton, York 

Almost from the first the boy showed a 

r bent t rds spiritual work, an in- 

t wl heartily encouraged by 

s father, a G fearing man. So it came 

pass m r less naturally that the boy, 

cated at private schoo's and at the 

Head gly T) ) i. College, Leeds, entered 

the Wesleyan ministry at the age of eighteen, 

ng then t youngest candidate evei 

ted by t Wes'eyan Conference, a cis- 


lieve, he still holds 
thus given being more 


tinction which IT be 


ind, the early promise 


fulfilled, the R Dinsdale T. Young 
to-day, and | long been, one of the fore- 

t figures and most effective preachers 
Wes!e ministry—in the religious 

World at large, for that matter There may 
De preachers who are better known to the 








general public than Mr. Young, but there 
are few, if any, with a wider sphere of 
influence or a hgher or more solid reputa- 
tion—a reputation founded not only on 
brilliant gifts as a preacher, but on a dynamic 
energy which has enabled him to perform 
feats of travel marvellous even in the history 
ot an itinerant ministry. 

The life of an officer in a marching regi- 
ment is peaceful compared with that of 
a Wesleyan minister, who is for ever on 
the move. Mr. Young has had his full 
share of such varied changes, the chapels 
of Highgate (London), Istington (Birming- 
ham), Centenary (York), Gravel Lane (Man- 
chester), Bayswater (London), Nicolson 
Square (Edinburgh), and Great Queen Street 
(London), all having benefited by his force- 
ful personality and oratorical power before 
he came to Wesley's Chapel in the City Road, 
London. 


That is a fair but to it 


tale of travel, 


































































he Ided the 1 lizious. record of 
iverage I miles a year all over 
Great Britain as 3p lal prea her and I 
ture! ivy, a quarter of a milion miles 
covered, five thousand sermons and lectures 


delivered during the past twenty-five years, 
and all in addition to Mr. Young’s regular 
pastoral work. Even now the sum of his 
labours is unfinished, for there must be taken 
into the account much literary work, includ- 
ing such notable “* Unfamiliar 
Texts,” ‘‘ Peter Mackenzie as I Knew Him,” 
“The Enthusiasm of God,’ and ‘‘ Messages 
for Home and Life’’; Mr. Young also finds 
time for taking an active part in unde- 
nominational work of all kinds, and perhaps 
no better proof of his catholicity of view and 
the catholicity of his popularity as a speaker 
could be found than in the fact that he 
delivered the Burns speech at the Burns 
Club Dinner, Edinburgh, in 1903. 

Mr. Young, then, is essentially a man who 
would rather “‘ wear out than rust out.” 
But there is no sign of wearing out, mental 
or physical. He looks the picture of health, 
the embodiment of the sound mind in the 

ind body Mr Young « xplained the 


books ils 


secret f his well-being under heavy stress 
1 strain when I caught him one morning 

at h house in Tavist K Square, 
fo me,” he said, “ railway travelling is 


ail It means treedom from callers 

(and terviewe! though Mr. Young was 
far too polite to say so), “and, moreovel! 
I find my physical redemption in my Friday 


n s at my « where I get 
A 1 Wh alter the I { ics and ext ite 
ments of the week. I don’t mean that we 
eep in the City Road. I am glad 

t that my ministry has prospered there 
ind re full of But Irday evenin 
m return to m ecople, who know 
m n I kno | there is the cons¢ 
} t edom from the ety and stra 
ra regation or audi 

é trang tion My work 
it the City Road is continuous; but e's 
it is a succession of isolated efforts 
ongregatior ce, each having to 

l t with accord to Spe lal need 

nd | llaritie ; 


The Art of Preaching. 


Now, Mr. Young, this brings us to your 
cturer. What 


I hardly care t talk about my 
ucce as you ar xl enough to call 
ive any hints 


THE QUIVER. 


I can as to sticcess as a preacher and fee. 
turer In general. First of all, however. let 
me point out that I am not a lecturer jp 
the ordinary sense of the word. That jg 
to say, I am neither a professional nor ap 
academic lecturer. All, or nearly all, my 
Jectures are delivered in chapels, and m 
acquaintance with ordinary platform lectur. 
ing is very limited. Indeed, what Newman 
Hall said of Dr. Punshon’s lectures—namely 
that they were ‘sermons in disguise ’—might 
also be said of mine, and therefore anything 
I say about preaching applies equa ly t 
lecturing as I know it 

“Then it would be difficult, and foolish 
to try to lay down any hard and fixed rules 
for the guidance of the young preacher, As 
a rule, the men who win success in the pulpit 
are those who thernselves most 
naturally, and no two men will express 
themselves in the same way. 

“Tt is a mistake, therefore, for a you 
preacher to seek to copy the methods of 
well-known man. The borrowed plumage 
will seldom fit him, and his masquerade is 
almost certain to be detected. A man 
should say what he has to say in his own 
way, and if he has anything to say worth 
hearing he will instinctively find the best 
way, according to his own individuality 
of saying it Pherefore it would be most 
unwise to formulate anything like a definite 
a preac her. 


express 


a 


recipe for success as 


Pitfalls to Avoid. 
‘Still, there are some pitfalls which the 
young preacher can easily avoid, and many 
a good sermon is ruined by bad or misguided 
methods of preparation. Personally, I take 
a theme, and brood and brood over it unt! 
the time comes to hatch it, and it 1s many 
years since I wrote out a sermon beforehand 
When I rise to speak, I have only a general 
idea of what I am going to say; the actual 
words I leave to the inspiration of the 
moment. This practice, however, may easily 
be carried too fat I don’t mean that 
young preacher should leave it to Providence 
to fill his mouth at the last moment, or he 
will lay himself open to the rebuke onet 
administered by an old preacher to a young 
one who was boast.ng about his powers 
‘Oh,’ said the novice, ‘I don’t prepare Mj 
ermons; I just get up and say whatevel 
Providence puts mto my mouth.’ ‘ Yes 


id the ld hand,’ ‘ there was somebod) 
in Balaam’s t me who did the same! 
“No: careful thought and preparatiol 


beforehand are essential 


But the pomt ] 






ym dr 
be do 


other 


hand. 

althou 
metho 
whole 
I 
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re 




































































HIinTS TO THE 





iving at ‘s that this preparation should 
ione in the head and not on paper. In 
words. I think it is a great mistake 


, preacher to write out his sermon before 


It is many years since I did so, and 
ugh I do not wish to lay down my 
Is a i | to anyone, I believe the 
e weight of preaching opinion 1s against 
ractice Y [ believe more sermons 
w preached from manuscript than 
were before, in which may be found 
reason general cry that good 
ers are { ind far between 
At all events, I think young preachers 
1 not only t young—are prone nowa- 
to attach too much importance to the 
form and merits of their sermons. 
5 is ist \ sermon is not litera- 


t ’ ) ne message 


Not ly in tl ulpit. but in all branches 


the man who reads from or recites 

e\ repared loses halt his 

e simple reason that he 

s the ll , the warmth, and the 
ul appeal of the extempore speaker 

l t attuned to that of his cox 

e, and lis words and 

hts tasteless and uninspiring, 
the t come hot from the oven 

S \ same time, if the pen 
t her worst enemy, It may 
ised should be, lus best 


Dr. MchLar th his wondertul gift 
nutshell, epitomised 

truth when he sald 

t} you can, except 

1 force of diction can 


neessant writing in the 

ried a selection of topi 

| not think | need say 

unt. Dr. MeLat 

ul home, for at lus 

Lin the clarity, tore 

ition and metaphor ot 

ered without having 
hand.” 


Books which Help. 


\ you would r 
to stud I 
j \ 
S e rephed P 
er 2,000 volumes 
they would. still 
lt my needs. Not only should 
het utly and omnivor 
isiy, but I t a very wise thing for 
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him, whether a beginner or not, constantly to 
study works on preaching and the lives of 
great preachers. Amongst the books that 
have been especially helpful to me I shou'd 
mention Spurgeon’s sermons and the works 
of the late Dean Vaughan. I value Dean 
Vaughan’s expositions as beyond price, his 
exegesis being simply wonderful; and | 
am not alone in this opinion, for Dr. Parket 
said he ‘ got more from Vaughan than from 
anyone else.’ 

“Then I have had much help from the 
great old Puritan writers—John Bunyan, 
Thomas Goodwin, John Owen, Samuel 
Rutherford, and the like. Bunyan’'s ‘ Grace 
Abounding ’ was, indeed, the subject of my 
last winter’s lectures. 

‘“ John Wesley is grand, too, unsurpassed 
for clearness, force, and pungency; and a 
writer I would especially recommend to 
young preachers is Matthew Henry. He has 
fallen somewhat into neglect, but it would 
be hard to find his superior or even his equal 
as a commentator, whilst he is a veritable 
and inexhaustible mine of suggestion, in 


which you can never dig without finding 
some rare and pure gem of thought o1 


knowledge 

‘Phillips Brooks’s ‘On Preaching’ is a 
vork no preacher should ever be without ; 
Spurgeon'’s *‘ Lectures to my Students,’ the 
works of Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. Stalker's 
‘The Preacher and his Models ’—all are 
most valuable to preachers, young and old ; 
and I must not forget to mention Dr. Robert- 
son Nicoll, an authority whom I have found 
exceedingly helptul. 


* Please, howevet 


make it clear that I do 


not put forward these writers and books 
is the best in English religious literature. 
1 merely mention the authors and books 


which as a preacher I have found of particular 
Vall 
Variety in Congregations. 

“ Have vi 
ences In congregations ?”’ I 

‘Ah. ves,”’ said Mr. Young; “ that is an 
important point, especially in the Wesleyan 
ministry, where liable to constant 


uu anything to say about diffe: 


asked. 


one 1S 


shifts and changes. A young preacher can 
not study his congregations too closely, for 
not a little of his success will depend on his 
ability to touch the right chord, and on his 


understanding of the 
particular congregation and_ its 
the way of spiritual food. 

differ enormously in these 
respects, and many a preacher fails through 
forgetting that what may suit and pleas. 


spiritual needs of his 
likes and 
dislikes in 


‘ Congregations 





























one congregation will be repelleat, or at least 
distasteful, to another 

For example, in Cornwall they are very 
emotional, and the preacher must appeal to 
the senses. They like something dramati 
and powerful, and to some extent they go 


to church or chapel as they would go to a 
theat They look, or at least many of them 
lo it as an entertainment—I don’t 
mean that they are irreverent—and they 


flock from one preacher to another, eagerly 
to discuss his merits and the fare provided, 
which, above all, must be ‘ hot and strong.’ 

In Scotland, too, they are great ‘ sermon 
but in a different way. In Cornwall, 
you must appeal to the senses ; in 
S-otland your mark should be the intellect 
and heart of the congregation. 

The Scotsman follows matter, and within 
reasonable limits he does not bother about 
the preacher's delivery oratorical gifts ; 
whereas in the South effective elocution will 
often cover a paucity of material. At all 
events, in Scot'and men s 
who would never get hearing in Cornwall 
or Wales owing to their lack of elocutionary 
skill. At the same time, I cannot imagine 
a better training or a more valuable experi- 
eace for a young preacher than a sojourn in 
a Scottish ministry. If he can hold his own 
there, he may rest assured that he has the 
right stuff in him 

Much the same may be said of Lancashire 

id Yorkshire congregatio though there 
the ‘hard-headedness’ which forces the 


uccee las preac hers 


Dp her to reflect most carefully before 

opening his mouth is not so marked as north 
‘ Tweed 

B t on the ho ¢€ pel ips the best con 

g itions from a preachers pomt of view 


re to be found in Londor Phere is a quict 


ttentiveness, a mental alertness, and 
th and tolerance of outlook about a 
London congregation that are very helpful 
d inspiring. True, some of them do nof 
very deep, and they are for ever seeking 
ifter ‘something new,’ but still they are 
lar free from prejudice and always 


a fair, attentive, and intelligent hear- 


THE QUIVER. 


Points for Young Preachers. 

‘Well, these are one or two hints that 
may be he pful to the young preacher: but 
I have not yet touched on what is the root 
of the matter of success in the pulpit, Which 
is, that a minister should believe in what he 
prea hes. 

‘In other words no amount of technical 
skill will avail a preacher un!ess he is jn 
earnest. And there seems to me to bea sad 
lack of earnestness at the present day. Young 
prea hers appear to be afraid to ‘ let them- 
in the pulpit 
of what on the stage 1s called * restrained 
force.’ As I have said, a sermon is not litera- 
ture, neither is it a casual chat on matters 
in Which the speaker has no_ particular 
interest. Yet how often has it not that air 
to-day! 

“ The young prea her of to-day is ofter 


too quiet, too literary, too neglectful of the 


evangelical element, which he considers old- 
fashioned. He has little or no conviction 
in himself; is it, then, any wonder that he 
fails to carry conviction to others ? 

“Moreover, he is often too ready to lose 
hope, to comp!ain that his labours are i 
vain. But he forgets that the seed he sows 
may not r pen tor years and years, I have 
known many instances of this, and have bee: 
astonished and humbled to find good coming 
where I thought I had made no impression 
The young preacher—all preachers—must 
sow in hope and never lose hope. 


There is too much 


a ’ 
seives go 


“Preach the Word.” 

Again, I find ministers are too apt t 
assume the general managers Oo! 
their churches 
into their preaching. For, after all, the first 
and greatest duty of a preacher is to preach 
and to win success as a preacher It 1s neces 
ary, above all, to have the Truth in you 
Phat sums it up. Neither elocutionary skill 
command of word or phrase, nor mastery 0 
dogma will win human souls. God's Word 
alone will turn the sinner from his ways, and 
bring him to the fold ; and therefore I say t 
Il preachers what D. L. Moody once wrote it 
my autograph album: ‘Preach the Word.” 


pos tion ot 
instead of putting everything 


al 











apolar Beenagenrtber te 
1 or? I val,” said 





Miss Fallowfield’s Fortune. 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


(Author of ‘‘ Concerning Isabel Carnaby,’’ Etc.) 


CHAPTER XXII. 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


did not forewarn 


Mr. Forrester, 
f eetings were over and 
| irprise had simmered 
the fact is I travelled as 
1, and | was not within 
e until this morning. 
tated to send you such 
new nt [I knew where you both 
were doing. Besides, I 
know n if you were both alive 


ere living.” 
nd out?” was Dagmar’s 

through 
about 


n’s on my Way 
1 me ail 


all 


every- 
id post me up in the current 
with the shock 
father was yet 

“Father, tell 
were 


- ‘ P tunned 
jo t finding that hi 
peak. 
ven, and how 
was all that 


1 his \ trembled so that 


) ( 
Ol i 


you 
he could 
he could 


hand 
yn’ r, as they sat 


Forrest | hi very lovingly 
together by 
\ I vy; | am coming to that. 
good it is to 
God 
n wo! rful mercy towards me If 
were here!” And tears filled hi 
ked at t empty chair that 
vhield’ 


wed 


I amt nk! how very 


your ftace again. 
eyes 


always 


his “Now that 
I cannot help thinking 
nt Char might back 


head and 


'Y 
too 


ivhed. 


who have 


come 
For ook hi 
I cor back for those 
child.” 
quarter of an 


\unt 


ver, my 
until a 


much dead a 









least as far as we were con- 
could not 
return of the 


Charlotte was-—at 
that the 
wonderful 


return of one 


than the 


cerned—-so 
be more 
other.” 
“Let Mr. Forrester tell us his story himself, 
interpolated Miss Perkins; “ for we 
how his valuable life 


my love,” 
are all longing to hear 


was preserved.” 


“Yes, father, tell us,” again pleaded Claude. 
Thus adjured, Luke Forrester began: “I 
have heard from Mr. Duncan all about Rain- 


brow’s return, and how he was with my dear 


wife to the end, firmly believing that I had 
gone down with the sinking ship.” 

“He said he saw you go down,” Dazmar 
interrupted the speaker. 

Mr. Forrester smiled. “So much for human 


evidence! He saw me on the sinking ship, 


and he saw the ship go down; but he could 


not have seen me go down, because I never 
did.” 

“What happened?” asked Claude. 

“When the ship finally heeled over and 
ank—which she did in about half an hour 


after the last of the boats had put off—one of 
my fellow-passengers and I were left clinging 
to a broken spar, drifted 
away from the immediate vicinity of the wreck. 
As far as two who 
survived; but of tell what 
happened to anyone else after once the ship 
went down.” 

“TI believe that your surmise is correct,” said 


which was soon 


I know, we were the only 


course | could not 


Miss Perkins. “At any rate, no other sur- 
vivor has ever been heard of.” 
“Well, Johnson and I (Johnson was the 


name of the man who was clinging to the spar 
with me) managed to hold on for what seemed 
eternity, and which was certainly a 
hours; and just as we were 
could hold on no longer, but 
chooner passed our Way, and 
sight of 


a very 
period of many 
feeling that we 
must let go, a 
the 
us: so we were saved.” 
“ Thank God for that! 


through mercy of God—caught 


’ ejaculated Claude. 


A me 


United States ot 





















































Then he the poor nev roe alone, then ” said Dagmar . 


hauled up “You see you couldn’t do them any food, and 
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i 
] 


1ou you might do ye 


{ 


- 


fearful lot 


\ 


vered of harm.” 


Then “And what of that?” cried Claude. 4 Th 





lave hip on ration to ft ( r duty i not lin ited | 
| , 
from the possible unpleasantne of the consequences 


and then incurred. Dagmar, I am ashamed of you!” 





"e 
Dagmar. All I know is that if there was somethi 
thin th loing of which wouldn’t do anybody « 
been al ood, and 1 ht do me a lot « harn 
ildn’t do it; t all. If hurting on 
there ves other ] from being hurt, ther 
what is mething in it, I admit In that case | 
men 1 1 consent to hurt 1 ( | ae 
countrit , 1 should But I cannot see the point of vol 
Miss tarily iff pal nd nobo ( e being or cou 
| ny the | er for it L « real I and 





l I ft al l pe 4 i { 7 "il a ‘ 
lled ) ir —with practical wdness and f th 
they her tter unid ised sense proportior I \ 

thren how herself mo lly a ¢ 1 of the M yf 

minor ] than at that moment. What she said en 
port “ ibsolutely true She w cay le of mak ink 
ected 11 an acrifice provided it w first pr rou! 


hud- I It theretr but the pe 
series rifice tt nv ich i lar ! could and | 
nobody derived ar obvious advantage, y trom 








one side r l pe 
mitted Claud there p! his denizenship of t him.” 
erve, I hivh and solitary places of the earth. “Ay 
and his “To tell the truth,” said Mr. Forrester with That 
t w r “it never o rred to me t} e¢ “ As 
moti¢ \ ny alter ve You chil me. a 
veral [ belong to a generation which never | wilde: 
fened to al eC its I nd dissect its motiy Elijal 
ace OF y' uo ft cannot ji clal t I wa 
calm and deliberate choosing of the right pat f nes 

nter It never on enteres nN hn 1 to We ht icces 


rif I Ww no other « od! 
lid I but to ] til ) ( aptir 
t the abominations of slavery nd ( t “Ol 
‘ ] nson and | we th marooned sparec 
| n Mw Mir yhnson t flowed 





“He 








And do you! nt ay that those wretche 
led you al Johnson on a desert island 
left vou tl i ” asked Claude. 
Precisel And there I staved for the best 
rt of two years.” 
Claude gav 1 great sob. “Father, I won 


bear it 
‘I could not have borne 
hnson such a comfort to 


it had I been alone.” 


I wasn’t thinking of John 


No, poor fellow; he succumbed very 


I 
and I laid his body to rest under a palm 
where | waits tor the Resurrection 
fornir while | pirit is serving God in 
er and wider spheres.” 

ed. “But you said you 
in’t have borne it if you had been alone, 

nd yet you were aione most ol the time.’ 


Never alone for a single moment, my child 


l h that « rt island was indeed a valley 
t h W h, there was One with 
taff were my perpetual 

rt; and therefore | feared no evil He 

I ( nd | w: and behold the 

Wa i | f horses and chariot ot fire 

it m nd I knew that nothing could 

I a harm. So | laid me 

n and slept nd the Lord sustained me; 


He has never failed me nor forsaken me 





But what about poor Mr. Johnson?” asked 
M Perkin “Was he unable to bear the 
of such a terrible experience ?” 
He was, poor soul! And so God took 
And you What happened to you, father 
what we are dying to hear.” 
As for n on, the Lord was with 
I have told you; and He fed me in the 
rn a lt e He fed His servant 
Chr I ill-merciful Providence 
W kept al n that island for the space 
rly tw I And then at last I was 
the attention of a pa 
» this tin thank 
ered out of olitar\ 
ty and I t home to England.’ 
Oh! father, | ‘ od God has been to have 
1 your | as And Claude’ eve over- 
‘d with tear f gratitude. 
H h I but He would have been 
| had seen fit to take m«e 
took n r wife--to serve Him in the 
xt phase of rnal life more fully and per- 
than ble to serve Him within 
r present existence We 
in H nd and whatever He doe 
And then Mr. Forrester went on to impart 


his last words with hi 





Miss FALLtowrierp’s Forruny 
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he had 
while the two young people 
listened to him with tears running down their 
faces; and Miss Perkins tactfully withdrew, 
on the plea of seeing that a room was prepared 
for the wanderer, and everything made com- 
fortable for his reception. 

fter they 


wile, and all the endured 


since her death, 


uffering 


had dined, and the excitement of 
Mr. Forrester’s return had in 
they at 
morning-room fire. Claude 


some 
round the 


measure 
down again 


and his father side 


ubsided, 


by side, and the two ladies opposite. 

“And now please tell us more about Mr. 
Johnson,” said Dagmar. “How long did he 
live on the desert island before he died?” 

“He only weeks— 


rrobably six, or at the most eight—but it was 


urvived the wreck a few 


I 

rather difficult to keep count of time out there. 
Poor Johnson was so terrified of dying on the 
from the effects of 


» 


land that he finally died 


his own terror. He was one of those fellows 


always bowed down by fears as to 
what dreadful going to happen to 
them next; and practicaily his fear killed him. 
Surely you must all know the sort of person. 
And the striking thing is that it is to 
persons that the dreadful things do happen.” 
“I have frequently noticed that,” 
replied Miss Perkins, “and it has puzzled me 
with my 


nevertheless 


who are 


thing i 


such 
certainly 


reconcile it 
ill-luck ; 
ome people who 
and with whom things 
to turn out badly. They tell 
unlucky, and I try to dis- 
yet events often 
eem to prove that they are right. And the 
strange thing is that it is the people whe 
expect to be unlucky who generally are un- 


a good deal. I cannot 
conscience to believe ia 
there really do seem to be 
are born unlucky, 
always appear 
me that they are 


abuse thcir minds of the idea; 


lucky; while naturally one would expect the 


fear of misfortune to be a preventative against 
principle that ‘ forewarned 
really very strange, and 
a trial to one’s faith.” 
added Dagmar, “it 


misfortune, on the 
is forearmed.’ It is 
is sometimes rather 


“And in the same way,” 


is the people who are afraid of catching 

( that do tch them, and the people 
who live in constant terror of carriage acci- 
lents whose cab-horse always tumble down 
or run merely an in- 


away. I suppose it 1 
tance of the mind acting on the body.” 

“That hardly explains it to my satisfaction,” 
ied Miss Perkins “ Of course, that hypoth 
would account for a timid person’s being 

more susceptible to a disease than a courageous 
timidity of the occupant of a cab 
effect upon the horse 


one; but the 
could hardly h ve any 
that drew the cab.” 
yn the horses of other cabs 
<d Dagmar. 

lanation is either that 


And still 1 ul 





which ran into it 


se uppose the tr eX] 


























yme people have a natural affinity with mis- 
tortur ind » attract it to themselves; or elise 
that I consciousness feels the approach 
of t mil evil, and yet is powerless to 


avoid it,” explained the metaphysical Claude. 
that poor Mr. Johnson 

The arri- 
such an over- 


was 


had been 
that those concerned in it 
were thankful to turn away for a moment from 
1 emotion, and seek 


the thrill of excitement an 


relief in the discussion of an abstract ques 
tion And the wanderer himself—-who, as an 


knew 


human nature 
this, 


ed parish priest, 


realised and 


through and through 1 

( raged the abstract discussion, thus giving 
both |] elf and his companions time to re 
cover tl elves a little from the shock of the 


do not think that any of you have hit upon 


the right lution,” he said, “and yet I believe 


a right and a very simple explana 
problem 
” be ed 


yn of thi puzzlin 
Per- 


“Pray expound it to 
t 





kin who, though nat if excited than 
t! othe neverthele felt the relief of this 
cx I 1 into abstract and in rsonal realms 
of t ht 

‘My explanation is a very simple one,” re 
plied Mr. Forrester; “it 1 ollow We 


I 
channel whereby we 





all kr v that faith is the 

are ¢ ed to receive ernatural blessings 
without ith we can do nothing and receive 
nothi the spiritual wor Now I hold 
that t ver of darkne e governed by 
the I Divinely appointe w that puide 
the | ‘ oft | it and through be 
lieving in good we become capable of receiving 
Vil ‘ me capable 
‘ 9 If ( co} en te et 
th tto His Own omn nce —the limit of 
ir faitl lo 1 suppose that He would allow 
prin t and powers and spiritual wicked 
ni n high places to 1 iperior to the 
bounds of this limitatior Such an idea 1s 
I ried Dagmar vhat you really 

; r ’ ré cle low! 
I ( l I put the matter 
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“Tt is undoubted) 


y wrong to be afraid, Dag. 
mar,” replied Mr ° 


l orrester, and as to our 
that ha mn thing to 
We are not able to help 


not being able to help it, 


do with the matter 


anvthing by ourselve and we are able to 
help anything and everything by the power 
of Christ Always remember that ‘he that 
feareth is not made perfect in love,’ because by 


his fear he is putting himself in communica- 
tion with the powers of darkness, and giving 
them dominion over him.” 


That 1s a most interesting and instructive 
theory,” remarked Miss Perkin 


a dithculty 


“and explains 
which has often puzzled me.” 
said Mr 


will 


And now, my children,” F orrester 


rising from hi eat, “if you allow me, 


I will retire, as | am very tired 1 have much 


to say to vou with reyard to my dear wife's 


fortune, and the way it must be expended; 


but that must stand over until to-morrow, as 


I cannot bear 


And 


an more Tativue yust now 


with that the little conclave broke up. 


CHAPTER XXIIL. 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE MATTER. 


( Wh i iv¢ ] ot the ex 
quisite beauty that would distu ish it when 
ompleted Snow rpeted the little valley 
while the stream 1 lakelet were covered with 
thick ice and th perfectly proportioned 
buildin risin from the white earth into the 
pale-blue heaver and embowered 1n a tracery 
of fairy-like woodland which was changed trom 
copper into silver by the alcher of the hoar 
frost, Was a beautil ivyht inde | 

As they stood | sin t the lovely vision 
Claude ive his father a r h idea of the 
cheme of the building and its endowment; and 
described, a br he could | that the 
monastery was intended to be to its occupants 
and to the surrounding neivhbourhood. He wa 

ure that his father would understand and 
enter into his ¢ eption, that he waxed el 
rent in his description of the natural and 


Was 


As for me, my son, the Lord was with me, as I have told you: and 


” 


He fed me in the wilderness’"—), 1143, 









































for 1D 
pr 
I | e! 


I 
n ‘ 
for } 
it w 
much d 
Hi 
sh 


not | 
that 
if t 





beautiful lea, mv son, and 
both you and Dagmar credit. I 

t it could | ried out 
h you, that I { ion ot thi 
t yf infinite v ind assistance 
1 of Er nd in these parts But 
face paled with the shock of an 
xpected and inex ble disap 
“But, father, I don’t understand 
t be impossible when all the plar 
and the 


possible, because my wife gave me 


tion a to how her large fortune 
laid out in the event of her death, 
“ no suggestion of an institution 


in any of her design 
er, the 


but morally I have 


fortune is yours, isn’t it?” 
no right 
She 


and 


icted me 
death, 
held much consultation to 
he intended to give the whole of 
verty—after 


due provision 


r and myself—to the building of 


for decayed gentlewomen, and the 

f small pensions for the same. And 

option but to carry out her instru 

ng man’s eyes filled with tears of 
nd anguish. It seemed too cruel 

t scheme to miscarry after all, when 

near to fulfilment He was too 
ed to be able to speak. 


hand upon his 


nd me, my boy 





approval and admiration for your 

1, for my own part hould have 

with tl t ing and en 

f an institution of that kind than 

tion of almshouses for the shelter 

t 1 womer But y wife would 

I 1 with me, | convinced of 

t is her fortune that we are laying 

IT wn I tell y 1 candidly that 

were mine t lo what I| liked 

red by no « ns whatever, ! 
} tot to thr v 7 elf 


heart and 


I hem« irther than that, I 
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legally I am 
fortune.” 


my wife’s trustee, but the sole 


possessor ol her large 


rhen no one would interfere if you spent 


the money in any way you chose? Fresh 

ran to revive in Claude’s heart. 

“No one. A far as the 

perfect right to ¢ 
I could 

I chose.” 


you 


law is concerned, 
lo whatever I like 


ducks and 


l have a 


with the money play 


? 1] 


drakes with it if 


Phen, surely, if carry out my step- 


mother’s wishes and spend it in charity, you 
have the right to exercise your superior wisdom 
in selecting the particular charities on which 
it is 
Mr. Forrester 
think so.” 


“ But, father,” urged Claude, “ 


to be expended ?” 


shook his head. “I do not 


you admit that 


the monastery is a higher and more useful 
thin than a set of almshouses.” 
“Certainly I fully admit that. But I can- 


not do evil that come; do not tempt 


good may 
me, my son. 

But Claude still pleaded. 
say, that really a better and 
than the alms- 


“Given, as you 
the monastery 1 


more beneficial form of charity 
hous« don’t you think that my stepmother 
would have agreed with you if ever you had 


laid the idea of the monastery before her? 


Oh, how | wish that I had spoken to her 
about it before she went away! She was 
always so interested in charitable schemes. I 
can’t think why I didn’t talk to her about 


! But it never once occurred 


it, fool that I wa 
to me to do so.” 
think it would have made any 
difference if you had 


l I 


“Why 





“Because in all our conversations upon the 
ibject—and_ the were lor nd mar r 
dear wite WW VM firm t I ne | nt 
namely, that her mo ho 1 out for 

t advantage of women and not of mel! 





he was a woman who alwa 


than her own sex 


“That is tru She has often 1 to me 
that men and their w of at thir 
appealed to her 1 h more than did t 
feminine point of view There w distin 
ma lime train 1 her stre h « 





fi ugh his son’s. “ No, my boy, 
you are mistaken there. I knew your step- 
moth r than you did, and I am aware 
that, tho he liked men better than women, 
| nen the most; and she always 
intends ve her fortune to ameliorate the 
) f I women. She was undecided as 
tot of doing this, but she never 
\ e end in view. I remember 
| in joke and half in earnest, 
how 1 approved of Queen Elizabeth’s 
drying-ground to the women 
B compensation to them for 
} 76} nd that she intended 
n the same lines herself 
It was all that Claude could 
I | 1 to bear, my boy; very 
| wa hard to bear when 
( from Sinai, * Thou shalt 
} ) but Me. Thou shalt 
raven image, nor any 
which is in heaven or 
thine own conception of 
M 1 to thy fellow men, or 
t nted ways of serving Me 
ur Thou shalt not bow 
I worship them! We all 
word ooner or later; 
them, for the Lord our 
( 1, and will not suffer us 
t n conception of Him, and 
rvice to Him, before Him- 
| think that I was making an 
T and that this is my 
form of idolatry, my son 
t that there i but I think 
n infringement of the 
( nt And I do not call thi 
t merely God’s vindica 
I ( on to you that His 
rth t is in heaven 
t H Will be done; it must 
1 me n « which 
of the r est aints 
‘ to master ‘Get thee 
I tho rt n offence unto 
t even the reatest of the 
iked, a re bein 
f wantin to fulfil God’ 
So \ have erred and 
t I r in good company . 
’ in any wav for my 
1} I could have borne 
I the 1 have 
Saint Peter; he w trying, a 
thin easier for hi 
l \ no thouvht of elf 
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mixed up with it at all. But he had to learn 
the le submission as well as the lesson 
of unselfishness. God will not be dictated to, 
even if our dictation is inspired by our zeal 
for Him.” 

“ Then 


weuld 


on of! 


certain that Mrs. Forrester 
to the idea of the 
monastery even if I had suggested it to her?” 


feel 


have 


you 


not consented 


Claude persisted. 

“I do; absolutely certain; and you must 
remember that my business is not to do what 
I think best with my wife’s fortune, but to 
carry out what she thought best. As I tell 
you, before she died she had made up her 
mind to build almshouses for impecunious 
ingle entlewomen over sixty years of age, 


and to endow the same with pensions. She was 
very peremptory on the point that they were 
to be womcen—not W idows, 
she said, rht to provided for by their 


husbands or kept by their children; but poor 


single widows, 


ou be 


pinsters had nobody to turn to, and so she 
would stand their friend.” 
Claude fairly groaned. “I am afraid this 


is the death-blow to the monastery.” 

“I am afraid it is—as a monastery. But the 
building can be perfectly well adapted to 
serve the purposes of an almshouse; that is to 
the can lead a sort of collegiate 
life, each having her own bedroom and sitting- 
all meeting together for meals in 
the great hall and for daily services in the 


Say, inmate 


room, and 


chapel. So that, although I fear you must 
sacrifice your beautiful social idea, you need 
not sacrifice your beautiful architectural con- 
ception as well. Nor will you altogether lose 
your spiritual idea; for the exquisite little 
chapel will still stand as a fountain of Divine 
Grace in the midst of this lovely valley, testi- 
fying to the irrounding neighbourhood the 
one great Truth of the universe, and daily cele- 


brating the c 
Sacrifice.’ 


mmemoration of the One great 


And thus endeavouring to reconcile his son 
to the bitter yet (as it seemed to him) inevitable 
disappointment, Luke Forrester walked slowly 
back to the Hall 

But although Mr. Forrester succeeded in 


convincing Claude that it was the right thing 


for the monastery to be iven up, he did not 
ucceed in comforting the young man for the 
loss of the same That duty was reserved for 
even a tenderer hand than his 

For a few days poor Claude was in the 
depths of depression. Even the return of his 
father could not altogether make up for the 
lo of h dav-dream, which seemed now 
doubly hard to bear after it had already been 
taken aw I him and restored again. 
lo lose anything for the second time is always 
harder to bear than it was at the first; the 






















I ting f a revivified hope seems crueller 
t tI ion of the orig inal one. For 
the f 1 his life, however, Claude did 
not turn for consolation to the idealised thought 
f h mother, or indulge in imaginings—as 
he u did when disappointed and un- 
happy f how she would have understood 
l yrted him had she been here. Instead 


nt to Dagmar, and poured out his 


bitter disappointment into her sympathetic 
ear; and in no W did she fall short of his 
I ls and expect tion 


“I think it is perfectly maddening for a 


like that to be thrown away 


pon a lot of stupid old women!” she re- 
marked fter they had gone over the ground 
for about the fiftieth time. 


think of 


‘Single women over sixty! Just 


it!” groaned Claude. 

‘I know As if it could matter to anybody 
is old as that where they lived or what they 
did!” added Dagmar. 

That is just the irony of the whole thing. 
All that natural and architectural beauty 1s 
to be thrown away upon people who are far 
too old to have any sense of enjoyment or 
ippreciation of beauty left!” And Claude 


laughed aloud at the absurdity of his late 
arrangement. 
nar laughed too Thoroughly to under 
situation people must 


The ab- 


stand the humour of a 


be pretty much of the 


} same ape. 


irdity of expecting elderly people to enjoy 
themselves would have been utterly lost upon 
Mr. Forrester and his late wife but these 


latter would have descried a certain uncon- 
scious humour in Claude and Dagmar’s criti- 
cisms neverthele 

I ex] t they'll all be blind and deaf,” 
conti! i D mar “and o will never see 
tr t f the chapel or the view, or hear 
the 1 f the tream and chapel bell. 
But I ppose you'll go on making it just as 
beautiful as if it was for young people who 

ld appre te it?” 

‘Of course I shall, Dagmar I am making 
t as beautiful I possibly can because it is 


God’s H e, and my work upon it is an offer 
to Him.” 

I ef And oO when you have once jriven 
it to Him, it is no busine of yours whether 
He uses it for young men or for old women 
\ IT : 2 the same what ver He choose 
to do with it afterward In fact, I think it 
idds to the beauty of vour gift if it is used 

hh 
x Oo! int U KI 
r tl n d I 
1 pence nd he poor 
ill v ij t ( in the irt 
f con tion, 1f not in the of languaye 
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Claude cheered up visibly. “Yes, yes; that 
me. I| am glad 
you have reminded me of the alabaster box 
of ointment, Dagmar It was because the 
Master accepted the gift that it was apparently 
not because He refused it.” 

rie And I wonder that had 
not struck you because it was the 
sort of thing to appeal to you more than to me. 


is a very comforting idea to 


wasted 
course it Was. 


before, 


You can understand David pouring out before 
the Lord the water which the mighty men had 
brought from the well at Bethlehem; but to me 
it always irritating thing he 
could have done, just when they’d put them- 
selves out so to get it for him.” 

“I can quite understand his doing it,” Claude 


seems the most 


repeated. 
“I know 


ought to make you 


But that 
your monastery 


can; and I can’t. 
glad that 
is being treated in exactly the same way.” 

“Thank you, Dagmar. Now that I look at 
in this light I feel I can bear it. It 
my water from the 
freely pour 


you 


is my 


labaster box of ointment 
well of Bethlehem-—and I 
at the Master’s F eet.” 
Thus Dagmar comforting 
Claude. And that both 
young people regarded the money and time 
tion of alms- 
Such are 


it out 


succeeded in 


it was siyvnincant 


and trouble spent on the ere¢ 


houses for old women, as 


wasted.” 


youth ! 


the limitations of 

a And 
. when people 
is, and how splendidly you have designed it, 
architect 


then.” she went on after a _ while, 


see how beautiful the almshouse 
discover what a magnificent 


and I 


dozens of 


they'll 
you are; daresay in the end you'll 


have monasteries to build, to Say 


nothing of churches and chapels.” 
This also 
“Then you think that the idea of the 


come true even yet, Dagmar, 


was a comforting view of the 
matter. 
monastery may 
in some other pla e and at some future time?” 
Claude 


“TI am positively certain of it 
I 


a ked 
have 


You'll 


to write articles about it in religious papers 
and mavyazines and thing and get people to 
take it up. And when they come and see the 
1) dain here, do you uppose they'll be con- 
tent to let a lot of tupid old women have 
the n nopol ot anything so perfectl lovely ? 
Not the ! They'll tart the monastery idea 
newhere else and get you to build it for 

| feel quite certain, Claude, thes 

: Because know, even Mr. For- 


rester admits that it is a better idea than the 
almshouses, if only Aunt Charlotte hadn’t been 
and all 


as Aunt 


» keen on old women before she died; 


the world isn’t in love with old women 
been!” 
along the old high 


together 


have 


Charlotte eem to 
The two were walking 
walked 


road, a they had o oltten 

























‘*** Darling, won't you marry me?’ said Claude "—py. 1150. 
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in time past; but to-day there was somehow able assistant to a solitary player in the game : 
dl lere é Dagmar could not exactly de- of life, but it is a most unsatisfactory equip- | 
fine what it was; in fact she did not attempt ment for “a twosome.” 
lo so despite her excessively modern “Darling, won’t you marry me,” Claude 
ind he was not an analytical went on, “and let us never do anvthing by one. n 
young person; but she understood it sufficiently selyes any more, but everything together? 
to know that it was the sort of thing that Oh! Da rmar, dear. do come tas me, and let us 
mad e uncomfortable, and so she forth- walk the rest of the way side by side.” p 
with went on talking. And of course Dagmar came. a 
“Isn't t 1 dear old road?” she said, being Thus Claude found comfort at last for the 0! 
ivelled for lack of matter.” “I never get’ destruction of his day-dream; and, with the y 
tired of it, though I have walked along it such —jorious hopefulness of youth, built still finer re 
hou nd f times; and there 1s always “ and fairer abbey and cathedral in the air, iD 
feelit f excitement when you get to a turn, which he felt no doubt he sheuld transmute al 
Ithough you really know as well as possible into solid masonry betore many years were m 
what you will see when you have passed it. . over. For he was still on that sunny side of pe 
But that is why a road is always fascinating, thirty when all things are possible to us, and 
[ thit much more fascinating than a wood when we feel that we have time enough and ne 
r a moor or a meadow; you never know what strength enough to accomplish anything we al 
ing next, and even if you do, you feel choose. ha 





as if you don’t, which is almost as good in the And Dagmar was abundantly happy in his re 
long rur My idea of happiness is to go on love, and content to take the second place in ha 
walking for ever in bright frosty weather his life. realising that he was sufficient of an ag 
along a wide high road, with something nice at artist for his art alwavs to come first. She vo 
the end of it, and somebody equally nice to had too much of the true Midland spirit in her ' 
keep you company.” the spirit of the happy mean and the middle xD 
[hen she paused to take breath, and Claude way—to sigh after ideal perfection. Therefore tre 
1 the opportunity. “I say, Dagmar, you she was content to take the best that she could SiC 
have been awfully decent to me all through yet, which is the most that any of us will De 
this monastery business; I don’t know whatever attain in this world. col 
I should have done without you. And I want There was a little difficulty at first as to who od 
you to pror e that you'll always stick to me was really the vicar of Dinglewood now that Ce 
1 walk by m ide, wherever the road may Mr. Forrester had come back again; but the the 
id to.” ide no longer discoursed in fine Bishop of Merchester solved this dithe ulty by por 
entenc ind finished periods. At this par presenting to Theophilus Sprott the incum- “ 
ticular crisis his vocabulary was as limited as bency of a large church in the Black Country ~— 
Vell, will you, dear? I want where he would have more work—and con- t0V 
fully.” siderably more pay—than he had enjoyed at am 
Dagmar’s ey¢ hone like stars. “Do you Dinglewood; and where he would also find ™ 
really want me, Claude? Really and truly?” that larger scope for which his soul had always . 
] | just think I do! Why, I don’t craved. 2 
I ever do anything really great “You will doubtless be pleased to escaj : 
unle I t you to help me and encourage from the aristocratic stagnation of the countr he 
I th me; but if I’ve got into the vigorous activity of a large town 101 
that re that in time I shall rise to really said Mrs. Higyinson, who had met Theophilu ae 
| 1 t in my profession, and give you in the village and stopped to congratulate ie 
proud of me and my work.” him upen his new appointment. “My dear —_ 
It w racteristic of Claude that even then papa, the doctor, used so often to say, ‘ There Ps 
he tl t of his work and of what Dagmar is more life in the town than in the counts + 
¢ rather than what she would be because there are more people’; and I have ae 
tw haract lso of Dag- o often realised the truth of this since I camé ~ ; 
I cepted the position without a_ to live in the country myself.” an 
rmut nd took exactly what he was pre- “On the contrary,” replied Theophilus, “the ee 
1 ne I e nor le thought of all the wort nd b of a mam iad 
eve 
. n rself a true facturing town cl very blood. Ih = 
M I the type of the whirl and pre e of mi ( ictivit 7 ; 
vO t men find it ¢ t \ with The ind 9) | vey tive Dut : ; 
, ible ideal to a ept thi Livil I vy that the B hop has 2 
uy i tv to t tt is een fit to offer I lo tell truth le 
no meat rie f the ingredients of connubial Mrs. Higginson, I feel that I have been very "wig 


be a valu- to make Way 








for my predecc 
{nd Theophi 


“Oh! I ima 


or to step into his old shoes.” 
ooked sulky. 
ined that you would be pleased,” 
Higginson feebly. 


But Theophilus met her with fine scorn. 
Pleased, Mrs. Higginson? Is any man 
nleased to have the bread taken out of his very 
mouth to be given to another? I was vicar 
f Dinglewood, and had been so for the past 
vear and more. Yet just because Mr. For- 


rester was not drowned when everybody 
imagined him to be, I am turned out of hearth 
and hon order that he may enjoy 


I tion which to all intents and pur- 


once 


re a | 
noses he had forfeited.” 
‘But surel: u need not have accepted this 


w living if you had not wished to do so; 


nd then I think the dear Bishop could hardly 


ive turned ou adrift. Jesides, Mr. For- 
ter himself is quite a gentleman, and could 
rdly ha taken the living of Dinglewood 
iin into | vn possession unless you had 
luntarily resigned it.” 

Theoph l hed bitterly. “Oh! yes; they 


well enough to lay a neat 





for! to make it appear to the out- 

ide world that I acted on my own inclination. 
Do you suppose that a man in my position 
yuld afford t ffend his Bishop by refusing 
living that hi lord hip offered to him? 
Certainly not But that is the way in which 


reat oO! of the earth trample upon their 

poorer brethren. I had no option but to do 

t B tated to me; and to tie my- 

lf down in the midst of a commercial and 

w-born population, on whom my natural gifts 

nd a l mplishments will be alike 
wn avy 

It wo l r nly have been a mistake to 

fend the I aid Mrs. Higyinson. 

‘In fact, I think it is always a mistake to 

ffend th are in a higher social posi- 

n than « ‘ Thev so often can be of 

to u even if they cannot, it is always 

isant t n bowing terms with them, 

and seems t nfer a distinction and dignity 

Nn our : 

\ it w have been a mistake to offend 

Bishoy H lordship and Mr. Forrester 

v that enouvh hey had me .. a 

t K But I ought to have known better 

tl to expect ything different, since mis- 

and ick have doyvved my toot teps 

r since I was born. It is time I made up 

1 to it nd realised that bitterness 

to be my portion all the davs of my life: 

it is hard ive up hope, even when one 

turned for | particularly when one sees 

t ill-] is In no way one’s own fault, 

It is all tl loi of some malignant and 

e 1 iff that I deserved mis- 
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fortune, I should submit to it more grace- 
fully; but as it is, I admit that I rebel.” 
And so Theophilus continued to grumble 
after his kind, and would so continue till the 
end of the chapter, human nature not being 
alterable by circumstances. We are all very 
fond of saying, “If this” and “If the other,” 
we should be saints and angels and the like, 
forgetting that there is no such word as “if” 
in the vocabulary of heaven. He who is dis- 
contented will be discontented still, though fate 
and fortune lavish their gifts at his feet; while 
he who is righteous will be righteous still, 
darkness array them- 


though the powers of 
selves against him. 
And here we will drop the curtain upon the 
Dinglewood. Our 
characters not or heroes at the 
beginning, and they are not saints or heroes 
at the but just ordinary middle-class 
men and women, living in an ordinary Mid- 
land village, and striving—according to their 
lights—to do their several duties in the various 
states of life to which they have been called. 
Claude and Dagmar are happy in the pro- 
pect of the future—Luke Forrester is peace- 
ful in the contemplation of the past. Mrs. 
Peppercorn and Mr. and Mrs. Sprott continue to 
pursue their daily avocations with a cheerful 
courage ; Theophilus and Mrs. Mawer 
Miss Skinner enjoy their own especial 
grievances in their own particular way. 
Octavius Rainbrow is fast making his mark 
in the world of journalism, and Mr. Duncan 


drama _ of 
Saints 


( ommonplac e 
were 


close ; 


while 


and 


is living again in his nephew’s carcer. Here 
we leave them all as we found them—none 
absent except Charlotte Fallowfield and 


\melia Tovey. They too are fulfilling life’s 
purposes and serving their Maker in other and 
and so are the happiest and 
all. 


centre of 


wider spheres, 
most blessed of 

In the Dinglewood Park—not far 
from the old Roman road—there stands a house 
of rest for weary pilgrims, where they may take 


their case for a little while before they pass 


onwards, across the river, to the land which 
is no longer so very far off. Nature and art 
have combined to render this spot beautiful 


so as to make it a fitter prepara- 
which eye hath not seen 


exe eedin rly, 
tion for those glorie 
nor ear heard, and yet which the pilgrims are 
now so nearly approaching. The life inthis house 
of rest is conventual in its mysticism, regularity, 
but the inmates are hampered by 
1 by 
Little Gidding in the seven- 
all the peace and holi- 

without its austerity. Here 
ravellers tarry for awhile, when it 
evening with them, and their day 
and here they find light at even- 


and 
no dedicati 

the life at 
and ha 


peace 5 


itions an no vows; it is fashioned 
upon 
teenth century, 
ness of a convent 
the weary 
is towards 


is far spent; 
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ide, for their conversation is chiefiy concern- 
ing Jesus of Nazareth, Prophet mighty in 
leed and word before God and all the people. 


There are certain women of their company 
who in their time have seen visions of angels; 
ind these cheer their companions with stories 


of all that their Lord has done for them, and 


how that He risen indeed 


There this band of godly women all wait until 
it is time for them too, one by one, to go up to 
Jerusalem In the fair refectorv, as they sit at 
meat, they commune one with another as to all 


the wonderful things that have happened to 
them by the way, and of how all these things 
worked tocether for their good, because One 


drew near and walked with them, though at 
the time their eyes were holden that they 
should not know Him. And in the beautify! 
little chapel dedicated to Saint Mary of 
Bethany, where everything tends to symbolise 
the fact that there are some women called to 
forego the common lot of domestic toil and 
happiness, and to choose the better part of self- 
sacrifice and self-abnegation, these tired souls 
find still greater rest and refreshment: for 
here His ministers expound to them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning Himself, and 
here the Master is made known to them in 
breaking of bread. 
THE ND. 


In our next issue a new Serial Story by Amy Le Feuvre will commence, 
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FROM MORN 


OFTLY the morn with rosy light, 
Scatters the shadows of the night, 
Bidding my soul, at op’ning day, 
Unto the Lord its homage pay. 


Sweetly the birds from hedge and 
tree, 

Warble their songs, so blithe and free, 

Calling my heart to wake and sing, 

Carols of praise to God my King. 


Brightly the sun with golden beam, 

Lights the dark vale, and warms th’ 
chill stream; 

So may I, where life’s shadows fall, 


Sunshine of love shed over all. 


THA. EVE. 


Swiftly the hours of daylight speed, 
Claiming their toll of busy deed ; 

Mercies they bear me, one by one, 
Sweet'ning my toil till day is done. 


Silently falls at length the eve, 

Shadow and mist night's curtain 
weave ; 

Rest follows on departing day, 

And twilight whispers ‘* Kneel and 
pray.”’ 


Calmly I lay me down to sleep, 
God's holy angels watch will keep; 
Peace from above mine eyelids close, 
Sealing the night in sweet repose. 


W. F. G. CLATWORTHY. 

















THE GENIUS OF THE FAMILY. 


(8y Simon Harmon Veader.) 













Are Children Happier than they Were? 





By PHILIP WEST. p 


md heard of the modern 
Whether too much is nota point 
likely to be any general 

reement Many, doubtless, will think 
with Mr. Edward H. Cooper, that we have 
things greatly for the better since 


een 


Ll¢ there 1S 


the days when children—children, that is 
f what are commonly called the uppe1 

Sst vere kept more or less in th 
ften dismal background of the nursery 
r the schoolroom, and entered little or 
not at all into the lives of their elders 
As many again, however ill probably 
end Dr. Guinness Rog caustic com 


between 


Ol relations 


nent 1 the new orade 
parent and child—namely, that it is no longer 
d f ‘‘ Children, obey your parents!” 
but of “‘ Parents, obey your children!” 
H vever, Whether thi modern child be 
spoilt or not, it is the centre of attention 
for many, 1f not indeed all classes of the 


community, and enjoys, or, at all events, 
has a place in, public and private life unknown 
ind undreamt of by parents and children of, 


years ago 


An Age of Child-worship. 
Che child's qu ited, its achieve- 
ments chronicled, its portraits published 
the Pre i. considerable section of which 


sayings are 





di ted entirely t t nterests many 

kK Ll Vritten on it and manags 

ment till more for its amusement and 

truction clever bra ind hands ar 

r at work devising new playthings for 

ts delight scientists | themselves with 

the problems of its rearn fierce Warfare 

igre id the qui ot its education ; 

1 a broad and noble stream of publi 

nd private charity fl for it where it 1 

i Intortunatel 

In t, this is ana { child-worship 
And the child any better for it ? 

Fif ‘ parents believed that to 

the rod was to spoil the child Yet 

that they loved their childret 

t I | more ¢ I 


hygiene in general, its 
its lessons ? 


The first 


amusements, and 


point shall be briefly dealt wit! 


I . t} 

as In some aspects not le nding itself to dis r 
cussion in a lay paper. So much attention 
Is now de vote d to the hve. he ol the hursery 
and the schoolroom that at the first blus} 

it would seem that the modern child must o] 

tand a better chance of life than its Lor ' 

tit 


Yet is this really so ? He 


fathers. I 
well to state that by the modern chi | 


be as 


is meant more particularly the modern 
middle-class child, in whose hands th - 
future of the nation mainly hes, and in thi ree 
conditions of who lite the greatest alter- fin 
ations have taken place of recent years | 

Well, undoubtedly a delicate child ha ‘iti 
to-day a better chance of survival than it a 
would have had fifty years ago, when eve f. 


well-intentioned but mistaken effort wa 
made to kill a sickly child by secluding it T] 
as much as possibl 


physical salvation 


Irom its one chance ol mid 


fresh au The moder ve 





doctrine of fresh air has undoubtedly saved : 
the lives of countl weakly children, can iene 
only have benefited children at large, and 
has stamped out many juvenil t . 
and diseases due to ignorance of it 4 
teaching. Yet infant mortality ts still Ou 
thing to weep over 
Too Many Luxuries in Food. - 
In regard to older children it is certan will 


1 4s 


questionable whether they are really bi f ¢] 
fed than their grandparents were. Probal 


they get many delicacies and luxuries that — 
were denied to their grandparents, prot on 
their diet is more varied and , 
upervised ; but unst th t | B 
the fact that 1 t t tifl 
preservation tt I I ff 
iy a in extent + ‘ ; ‘ 
\ heth I t! ] ch ld ( a | } 
| 
parents, get | ( l ' 
iT efathel cl | 4 
































































ARE CHILDREN 


Howe’ turn to a more cheerful 
topi nd to that side of child-life on which 
he modern child is pretty generally sup- 

to be infinitely better off than its 
redecesso! ide of amusement. Well 
doubt Idren have more toys, mor 
ks, mot musements in general than 
But again, are they 


Foolish Scientific Toys, 

Take t modern child has a dozen 
nel it Iparent had one, and they 
t I tried in character and 


But it is possible that 
modern child too many 
It that it grows satiated 


that the 
too highly 


ch plenty, but 

too elaborate, 

te in detail. 
Not I valuabh in the ck Ve lop- 
brain as the exercise of its 
natural capacity 


lieve But the modern 
tel nothing to the imagination. 
t f years ago were rough and 
tion, but they served to 
valuable capacity for ‘‘ mak- 
reas the modern elaborate 

or at least to stifle it. 
m be retorted that children 
of what they like, and 
i. toy they won't have it. 
( rratetully remembers — the 
aversion to “ buyed” 
ho has had anything 
knows how often they 
t costly production 
rt to lavish their affection 
v-haltpenny article o1 
monstrosity of their own 
as Toddy’s famous and 

| 1] 

| t the point loys are 
not only as a n ol 
cluldren a more 
t] r elder than the y 


though 


rown-U] 
nt the new toys for 

r to provide diver 
hetu ehts in th 
weary on whilst 
borate t but it 


HAPPIER 





THAN THEY IVERE ? 11 


w 
Ww 


are now so beautifully made that they soon 
pail upon their young Which, 
alter all, is the more useful and instructive 
to a boy with a mechanical turn of mind— 
a rough model which it will take all his 
perseverance and ingenuity to keep in 
working order, or a highly finished replica 


pt SSeSSOT, 


of the real thing which, so to speak, works 
itself and requires no attention? There 
would seem to be too much of the “ you- 


press-the-button-we-do-the-rest ”’ about the 
modern mechanical and scientific toys. 

Much the same may be said in regard to 
the modern child’s play-books. Here, again, 
is the same bewildering variety and often 
the same tendency 0 inartistic elaboration. 
Mrs. Molesworth, in the course of a recent 
interview, made some most valuable and 
interesting remarks on the modern child’s 
books. 

‘I think,’ she said, ‘that the children 
of the present day are more critical and 
less Imaginative than they were in my child- 
hood. The fact is there were far fewer story- 
books for children when I was a girl than 
there are now, and the increase of literature 
of this kind has had a marked effect on 
children’s minds.’ 

“*An effect for the better or the worse ?’ 

“*Not for the better, Iam afraid. When 
there were fewer books, children read the 
same things far more frequently than they 
do now, when new books succeed one another 
so rapidly, and cost so much less than they 
used to. We used to read the same books 
over and over again until not only did we 
know them by heart, but also the characters 
had sunk into our minds and become a part 


ff our very selves, so to speak. That is 
one reason why children were less critical 
in those days.’ ”’ 


lo this it might be added that not only 
do the characters in modern children’s books 
not sink into their minds, but also ther 
are often no characters for them to assimilate 

or in some cases the characters are of such 
a type that it is in many ways a blessing 
that in its omnivorous reading the modern 
child has no time to dwell on them. 


Children’s Vulgar Books. 

Many modern children’s books are vulget 
in tone and thought, written 
after the manne 
with an eye-an 


apparently 

of some modern pant 

mum lea-half on adult ta 

very ligh opimion of it. 

eable Jack of 

modern children’s books, 
ited artist and poet 


and with no 
Moreover, th 
moral teaching 


Lady Lindsay, th 


re is a noth 






































will 


ions 
J 
and 
many 
that 
book 


tionil 
artist 
down 
which 
For if 
mort 

it 1s 


lore ma 


I) ral On 


toriall 


nted this out to me in talking of the 
f her childhood. Of course, no one 
to make a child a prig, and un 
tedly some of the old children’s books 


lueless because the moral 
the artistic whole, 
le no appeal to the child 
have continuity 
Lindsay 


Ippos¢ 


part bor 
and there- 
for children 
In a story. gut, a 
said, it is a great muistak 
that children are “ bored” 


the contrarv, provided th 
] 


mol be properly bound up in and 
parable from the story, they readily gra 
it, dwell on it, and never forget it 
In discussing this same point with M1 
William de Morgan, who was an artist 


before he won fame as the author of 
eph Vance’ and Alice-for-Short, 
hose nd illustrated 
children's books, I found 
the modern child's 
often much ired pi 
ly and as literature, particularly men 
ig the tendency of writers and 
for children to attempt 


to thei mall audience than 


charming 
he agreed that 


leave S 


‘work 


there could be n reater mistake 
there be one thing that a child resents 
than another it is th ispicion. that 


t being taken s« 
Child Education Hopelessly Wrong. 
we turn from play to |] 
ul ject, ol 
There is mor 


On books 
Which but the tringe can 


ation thar 


ched i than 
Va hity yea a but is the child 
ll a i scholar, | ( n the con 
f its work, mor ely taught 
answer would appear to be emphati 
the negative Wi ( blot tli 
thie tem { } edu it 
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Hagmann, “during the first school ens 
really elementary subjects, thus awakening 
the children’s powers of observation and 
strengthening their manual skill—‘n a Word, 
instead of pret ving the children lor 
sequent lessons in reading, writing 
arithmetic, in which they could then make 
quick progress—we overtax 
the early weeks of thei 
lessons on those subjects.” 


sub- 
al ] 


them, even in 


school time, with 


Neglect of Child Senses. 
Again: ‘‘ There 


ing a child’s intere 
chool life, and that is through its senses 
But we totally neglect the child’s Senses : 
take it as as possible away from 
Nature and the objects in which it has a 
vivid and natural interest, and set it to purely 


but one way of awakcen- 
t at the beginning 


4 Ot its 


W¢ 


empirical subjects in which it has no interest 


and in which at that age no interest can | 
awakened. 
No doubt the child of fifty years ag 


much from a slavish devoti 
‘three R as the 
but in one educational re 


better off than = it 


uflere d 
to the 


«lS il 
child of to-day, 
spect it was far 


uccessol It wa 








not sacrificed on the altar of examinations 
some tim ince I had a chat with Baron 
Kikuchi, ex-Minister of Education in Japar 
he told me that in his country, 
( ition is Wholly controlled by the Sta 
eXaminations were discouraged—indeed 
the case Ot | l cholat il lutely { 
bidden Would that it were » here! 
There are sor who hold that  paret 
of fifty year ciplined their childy 


tor everely Wel if some parents 
days should have been puilloried 


| lyst al 


cruelty 





1 the dock 





“The little fellow scrambled in and took his seat, lifting a corner of the rug and covering 
his knees in exact imitation of the great man ”—). !153. 


A Dabbler in Stocks. 


A Complete Story. 


By MARIAN G. JOHNSTONE. 


(Jllustrated W. Russett Fiint 

STUS MABERLEY stood by the road choking sound came from under the car where 
4 id ts lock in the morning, and — the chauffeur was working. An older boy, with 
irsed fat He was an impatient man in the same rough hair and deep-blue eyes, rose up 
ny wa but he was somewhat of a fatalist from beneath the hedge and gazed with interest 

l ly i pted disaster with a spirit of | at the big green motor 
ut to the inevitable. On the occasion ‘You're early birds,’’ observed Maberley. 
nd breakdown within three hours He considered it a waste of time to talk to 
\ he 1 rded the motor with a vindi children, but there being nothing else to 
eve \ ickle from behind greeted his occupy his attention at the moment, he relaxed 
id he looked round quickly [Two into a few pleasantries, and his usually cold 
blue eyes were fixed on him across the manner grew almost warm. This rise in tem- 

They belonged to a little boy perature had results quite unforeseen. 
d untidy, with wavy brown hair ‘* Good-morning,”’ said the second boy, and 
y lips and spoke fearlessly raised his school-cap politely. The little one 
Jack and 1 were asleep,”’ he remarked felt for his, and discovering that he had lost it, 
when motor came crash, and I thought frowned in dismay 


as a bogey till I heard that word vou said.”’ ‘Never mind.” said Maberley_ grimly, 
Augustus Maberley started slightly, and a “you've plenty of thatch Look at me!”’ He 







































r-cap a he sp yke, and dis- 

like a billiard-ball, with a fringe 

round it “ That’s what dabbling 

i for one,”’ he sighed. ‘* How old 


was the child’s 


And Jack's ten past 


‘ been stealing birds’ eggs, eh ?” 
} 1 Jack, and met Maberley’s 


da gap in the hedge 
ild squeeze himsclf wit 
i twinkling he had wrigglied 
1 was lving on his back beside 
tigating mysterics Augu 
M xd the boy by his little fat 


back int light of day 
| to see it lern< ath ” he 
wi | ' e and searched his por kets 


mic 1apeless picces of 


held them it towards 
palm of a dirty litth hand 
toffee hi vid gracefully 
Mal ished, and then, to his own 
1 th mallest morsel rhere 
Dbou Ik ich comp lled 
\ re? he quer d, watching 
tru ] through the thorns 
* but not ffering to help 
ik I W 1 the way 
i t iwfully ill 
( | VIaberl \ puzzled 
\ i to b it cn and mended 
iin Oh, look at the man ! 
ind © joined him, and 
1 1 chau ras he « rawl d 


He bade them 


leapt into t car and tricd 


he said ; and Maberley 


drawing a 
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Maberlev extremely. If he chose to take them 
to London it was not the chauffeur’s business 
He gave a curt order to start 

‘This is better than walking,” observed 
Roger, “‘1sn’t it Jack oy 

** Rather answered Jack. 

‘* How far did you mean to walk ?”’ inquired 
Maberley, when amazement permitted him t 
speak 

lo London, to see father,”’ replied Jac k 

But it’s sixty odd miles from here,”’ said 
Maberlev, incredulously ; then with a fierc 
frown: You’ve run away from home.” 

No—from school,”’ Roger corrected him 
It’s ’cos father wrote that he would give 
anvthing for another kiss from us, ‘case he dies 
you know, hke mother 

Maberley’s emotion caused him sudden in 


convenience, and he swallowed hastily 


You won’t give us away ?”’ urged Jack 
‘‘We're going back again after we've seen 
him 

‘‘T never meddle in another man's business 
returned Maberley stiffly. ‘‘ That is the golden 
rule of lif 

Jac k breathed a sigh of relief and sat ul 
feeling strangely important 


‘Is it fun to be a dabbler ?’”’ asked Roger 
suddenly 
Maberlev stared at the blue eyes in astonish 
ment, but made no reply 
It’s very cold in a motor that flies so f 





the child went on with a Ihttle shivet D 
you think we might stick up the glass thu 
in front 

Here was Maberley pportunity to sugges 
that discontented 1d had b \ 
ind so to t rid of t but t boy ket 
up with such a winnl co il smilie Ula 
he could only cough and order tl chaull 
to stop and arra matte 1O | gers 
venience Phe sa m was los { CHuaTe 
and the chaulteur iled again 1 

kx pa ted M le b 








nee to Maberley 


ike to heat 


lired Maberley, 


made a sign to Roger, who 
1 Maberley’s hand 


inn just in front of us,’’ he 
Do you think it would be 
ve some breakfast at ?”’ 

ed himself to his fate and 


of the inn parlour the two 
ind whispered together while 
No thought 
ever occurred 


ing prepared 


about our friend,”’ 
agreed. 
thought 
the 


Ripping luc k!” he 
too much 


» and 


I twice 
kick us into 
gasped Roget at 
otf.’" He held 


ed a dirty white canvas shoe 


up 


! hanging loose Phe re were 
his stockings, and his left 
torn at the elbow Jack 

hin 
sight you are!’ he said 
returned Roger, com- 
never notice nothing ‘cept 


illed Maberley, impatiently ; 


] cated themselves at the 
ty Then Roger, as though 
ing, slipped off his chai 


I 
it his host 


abruptly 





1 ‘Here a ltth explained 

r likes us to 
at him, but Jack rose with 
t his head while Roger shut 
ted reverently Robert 

1 I stand 

{ r i 
from Maberley, quickly 

t ‘ 1! 
it, unconscious of the stir 
1 he con 
isly bi plated 
cur im silence ind 
to Jack In suppre ed 
drank strong tea, with 
trolled between them, and 
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devoured bacon and eggs and many slices of hot 
Maberley, whose meal was rapidly made, 
irritation at the en- 
At last he snapped his watch-case 


toast. 


looked on with 
forced delay. 
sharply and rose 

Roger looked up in some concern. 

‘You've eaten awful little,’ he said kindly. 
‘Would you like me to pass you a lump of 


growing 


sugar to suck ?”’ 


Maberley shuddered 


‘““When shall we reach London?” asked 
Jack, politely 
‘*The sooner we start, the sooner we are 


likely to arrive,’’ replied his host, curtly. 
Jack kicked Roger under the table, and they 
got up together and went out to the motor 
while Maberley paid the bill. He had never 
“treated "’ children before, and in his annoy- 
ance over the delay they had caused him he 
paid the money ungraciously. Was he to be 
saddled with them for ever ? Who were they ? 
Where had they come from ? Where were they 
? He reminded himself of his golden 


going 


rule, and decided that they should continue 
their journey by rail, and hastened forward 
to tell them so 

‘We've left room for you in the middle,” 
cried Roger as he approached them. 

‘Fancy ! a boy was hanging on to the back 
of our motor,’’ exclaimed Jack. ‘‘ But we 


stopped him pretty quick.” 
‘Our motor!” thought Maberley, aghast. 


The chautfeur bent forward to hide a smile, 


and Maberley, seeing it, stepped into the 
vacant seat without a word. He _ relapsed 
again into a reverie, and only stirred when 


the car slowed down and stopped at a post- 
othice 
rhis is London,”’ he remarked, as he sprang 
out and entered the building 
‘I thought the 
observed Roger, much disappointed 
Probably this is the branch office,” 


post-office was bigger.” 


suggested 


Jack, but he too was horribly chagrined to find 
London so tame and unlike all he had heard 
ol it 

And where's St. Paul's and the Zoo ? 
asked Roger, visibly disturbed * And which 
house is father in ? He'll tell us what a 


dabbler does Is stocks fishes ? ”’ 


Not tishes, but my sons,”’ observed 


fishy 


the chautfeur, turning to address them for the 
first time Chis explanation did not tend to 
make matters clearer, but, before they could 
question further Maberley came out with a 


telegram in his hand and thunder on his brows 
‘You'll have to said 
shortly, motioning them to th 


get out and walk,” he 
ground with a 


sweep of his hanc 

























shoe’s torn,’’ Roger 


distres And I— A 


pinch 


lenced | 
Maberley ive the chauffeur some sharp 
n undertone 
But | re we to find father ?’’ continued 
Roger, t weeping 
Maberley re-read his telegram, and then 
ent 1 tl ca 
Oh, please tell us which is Sir Harry Fair 
bairn’s hou ventured Jack, anxiously laying 


his hand on the motor as though to 


2 Is he your 


for the 


father ?”’ it 
name was a famous one 
No returned the boy but 


to his home for ar peration, and we 


( } vy tl name of the | 1S¢ 

Harley Street, probably was the im 
P t ! lake the ‘bus to Oxford 
Circus, and ask the way from ther You have 
m1 y 

\ littl replied Jack, lookin nervously 
at an ill-conditioned fellow who had taken up 
his position beside Roger 

Th car bounded forward at a word and 

Maberley threw a half-crown behind him in 


Jack direction 


! to Oxford Circus he shouted 
Anyone will show you Harley Street.”’ 
Jack nodded and bent down to lift the coin 
but it v gone, and the loafer was fast dis 
ippear to a public-he over the way 


He took it before I said Jack Robinson ! ’ 


isped_ Kk I “Let’s go after him.” He 
‘ ild i entered the saloon and fearlessly 
d->manded his half-crown but J ac k was old 
enous to be more timid 
N u he said in despair But we 
have threepencs and there goes a ‘bus It 
n't 4 bly be more than a penny cach 
d we'll get toffee with th ther.’ 


Or a | k for father, and some flowers,”’ 


If. 
QIR ti ner FASRRATEN 


glanced at the 


J litt i clock on the mantelpiece, and 

i 1 trom r With an exK 
clair t { irpri 

edit he said, addr ing his wife, ‘it 

uf te ight, and you t to be in bed 

s} itting in a deep lounge-chair, in a 

la MA with | ( l cloak still 
1ders 


marl t iI her lips with her fan to hid 


began in 


from Jack 


hold it 
quire d Maberley in 


father has 
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* but 


a yawn, I refuse to move till you sto> 
writing.’’ : 
‘But these 
he obj cted 
‘You 


sweetly 


letters have to be 
indicating 


answ¢ red 
a pile beside him 


have a_seceretary,”’ she 


observed 
‘and you have me, if you would only 
realise it 

Thank you, dear, but they are private notes 
them, and positively 
myself. <A 


well for some things, but she is a r 


every one of must b 


answered by secretary 1s all 


very 
rular nuisaxX 
at times, and I prefer 

His wife rose and kissed him 

Ruffled feather 


soothingly 


Poor 


I 
and Passe d her 


tired boy,”’ she said 
hand several times 
over his hair * To-day has taken a lot out of 
you 
Phurlow’'s 


operation was nerve-wrecking 


For you or for him, Harry 
For me Jor 


he pulls through it 


him too 


fellow Tf 
feather in 


poor 
will be rather a 


my cap, but, as I told you before, surgery has 


only lately been attempted for that, and out 
of the fourteen cases operated on, only five 
have recovered 

‘He will recover,’’ she said confidently ] 


feel it 
died ee 
I don't know Some years 
stopped at the sound of a bell 
* Harry,” 


somehow Is it long since his wife 


I fancy—-—" he 


she cried in vexation, ‘‘ you can't 
possibly go back to Hampstead to-night 
* It is that, no doubt 


asleep.” He 


lfompkins is probably 
into the hall, to find 
that the sleepy footman was 
at the door Ph 
his Cal 

Is Sir Harry Fan 


Sir Harry went forwa 


hurried 
however already 
tired voice of a child reached 
bairn in, if you please ? 
rd qui kly Phe electric 
light fell on two quaint little figures, who gazed 


elder 


with his arm, and 


up in his face in a besceching way rhe 
boy supported the little onc 
the faces of both were white, and the eve 
frightened 
What do 
little lads ? 

Is it the cut 
He pointed to 


large 
and 
you want with Sir H 
asked the 
foot you want 
the littl 
with a handkerchief 

‘Father is’ here the elder boy 


‘ Please take ! 


irry, my 
surgeon — kindly 
attended to ? 

one whose foot was 
bandaged 
asserted 


wearily us to his room 


Harry exclaimed Lady Fairbairn, coming 
over beside him, and looking keenly at th 
children these bal irc lost Phere 1 
omething Wrong Fhey ought never to b 


it at this hour 


Pather—fathet f want father 
the little one Hle ais here 


You have mistaken the ] 


he use acai Sel 








Wa 
his 
we 
{ 


TOd 
litt! 
Ros 


caid, holding out her hand to 


Harry and me all your story 


m ** But come in and tell Sir 


Ill 


Are you Sir Harry Fairbairn ? 


nquired the older boy, and as the 


rgeon nodded, he stepped in, 
awing his brother with him, and 
ithed a sigh of intense relicf 
We have been looking for you 


ll day he continued simply 


I am Jack Thurlow, and 
Father said he 
; to stav in your hom 


He wanted to kiss us 


iuin,’’ added Roger, rubbing 
fist into his eyes. ‘So 
ve run away from school 
let him 

You darli !*’ whispered 


lv Fairbairn softly 
Roger had better not step 


thi ( rp 1 observed ja k 
xiously, for he cut his foot 
1 plac lled Crouch End 


here the ’bus man put us out 


d he left blood marks on the 


ment We had to tie his 
inky round it in case he was 
ken to pr n for marking the 
but it alwavs bleeding a 


And w e so hungry sobbed 
r, pathetically 


Bring I hot bread and 
} fast ; you can,”’ said 
Harry to the man who was 
| standing beside the door, pre- 
1 vy the wanderers out 
From Crouch End!” he 

ited incredulously 
His wife was bending ovet 


Wipu away his tears 
I Ikerchief 
\re you boy 


mother ?”’ 


. a i, stroking het 
t vn witl grimy hand 
U \ Pp I motherless 
b! 1, lifting him in 
\ I am But my 
i great b fellow now 
tell you all we 
ut t ther vou love so 
> Cal im into the con 
d Sir tiarry followed with 
k, whe ryvu bitterly on 
within reach When they had 
llowed ad, Sur Harry 
f | 
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“*Pather is here,’ the clder boy asserted wearily. 
take us to his room. 


finding his 


We didn't 


except you 


examined 


“ Here is a splinter of glass yet 


distance with a foot in this condition 
of any doctor in 














































* Please 


"he observed. 
‘T don’t know how you managed to walk all that 
wee man 

london 











QUIVER. 












‘* Maberley—Augustu Maberley. I 


hoping to hear news of two little boys.” 


came 
Have you lost them ?”’ 

** Yes—no—not exactly.”’ An ¢ xplanation 
was not casy ‘The fact is, they boarded my 
motor-car outside Huntingdon yesterday morn- 
ing, and IT brought them on with me to High- 


Who boarded your motor, Mr. Maberley ?? 
rhe surgeon spoke coldly, as though the matter 
had little interest for him 

Two little boys who had run away from 
school. They said they were on their way to 
London to see their father, who was in a home 
of yours 

** Really |! What was their name, and how 
old were they 

Ten and_= sever Smart little chaps! | 
should have refused to carry any other children 
ian the kingdom, but you couldn't refuse th 
little one The fact is, they want 


and they took so long over it that 





appointment which I was too late to kee] 
though I tried it I told the bo they had 
no claim on me, you know—to take a ‘bus to 
Oxford Circus, and ask for Harley Street 


They were uncommonly smart youngsters 


but-—’ He wiped the perspiration from his 
face and stared acro at the surgeon anx!ously 

Of course they id plenty of 

sted Sir Harry, stecling hi irt against 
h dabbler’s ”’ distr 

Well, I hop I gray them half-a 
croy 

You gave it to them 

Yi At least, I threw it to them as I 
drove off I was upset, you understand ; and 


they had no claim on me, none wl 
You are sure they understood which ‘bus 
to take ?”’ inquired Sir Harry, merci ssly. 


And there was no one near w 





No I don’t Jack and Roger they called 
othet I asked no questions. I never 

I t ight you would know. Do you 
ppose they have been robbed or murdered 
vhat? 7 were handsome boys, and 
there ar res of sharks who would not 


hesitate to fallon them. I have thought of all 


e ghastly ings that might happen. They 
y be lvi iked in some cellar They may 

be maimed and crippled, and sent out to beg 
R rm ! been run over. He may 
Calm y rself, Mr. Maberley,” said Sir 
Harry, taking pity on the man at last ‘* They 


her fely, in my house at this moment 
But ! held up his hand to check an in- 
rt not in any way owing to 
that they are so Your half-crown, thrown 
ide, was picked up by the ugly fellow you 
ke of They got into the first "bus they 
iw, Suppos ill ‘buses went to Oxford Circus 
1 were put t at Crouch End, with only one 
nny between them Roger cut his foot on 
| bott and how he limped so far is a 
to 1 They only reached here at 
1 I wired to their headmaste1 
I ar fraid that, even had I known your 
ss, I ld not have thought it incumbent 

let know of their safety.” 
N q t ilped out Maberley | 
rstal j i reat relief." he sighed 
You | irked several times,’’ con 
1 Sir H \ that they had no claim 
of that You assumed 


Ia tsosul 


ty when you drove them sixty 


mil your motor-car, and I do not 
sponsibility ended, morally 
1 dropped them on the edg 
I lon, t little country-bred boys in a 
i Ve! secn 

[ admit it unswered Maberley, turning to 

1dow 

| I n ing further to say 

\ I returned Maberley, facin 
I ha always hated children 
j tly to t tw I 

di 
unswered Sir Harry 
\ ointment passed ove 
Is he a rich ma he 

isking 

. ‘ iry ] wuld Thani 
b this world’s vl Ile 4 
badly paid one f a small 


PLONSIIIE 
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“Ah!” Maberley looked 
over the stained-glass 
meditated for a 
round suddenly 


out once 
window 


more 
screen, and 
moment. Then he wheeled 
““ May Isee them ?”’ he asked. 
“ They are sleeping,”’ replied Sir Harry. “I 
hardly think— 
“TI sha’n’t 
The truth is 
turned out to be a blessing in disguise. 


disturb them,”’ urged Maberley. 
Sir Harry, the delay I chafed at 
If I had 
been earlier I should have had a hand in a deal 
that would have cost me ten thousand pounds, 
for by the evening I found it already doomed 
to failure. There was misrepresentation. My 
money, had I risked it, would infallibly have 
been lost. I feel I owe it to the little chaps, 
somehow ; and I should like to do something 
for them. 
embarrassment—“ I 
their father’s 
pensive affair, the home and all that sort of 


coughed in 
was thinking that 
cx- 


I was thinking ’’—he 
some 


operation is probably an 


thing, don’t you know.’ 

““Yes,”’ agreed Sir Harry. 

“Well, I thought-—” a pause, and then 
abruptly, ‘I should like to pay it. Send me 
the account for everything—for everything, 
you understand—and give him the best room 
in the place. It is Roger’s money, really.”’ 


‘It is a generous offer,’’ remarked Sir Harry, 
pondering it 

“ But 
children 
ditferent 

“ns © 
that 
the surgeon ; 
not ordinary 

‘You will let me see 
Maberley 

Sir Harry led the way up two flights 
Maberley followed him 
more. He crept into the bedroom on tiptoe, 
and stood looking at the little heads lying close 
together on the 

“They will sleep for hours yet,’’ observed 
Sir Harry, tone. 


Roger sleepily opened his eyes, and Maberley 


are different from other 


"’ Maberley insisted. ‘‘ They are totally 


they quite 


their 
has worked 


unquestioning faith in us all 
the charm, I imagine,” 
‘but I agree with you, they are 
bovs.”’ 


said 


them ?”’ repeated 


and 
mopping his face once 
pillow. 


in a low 


g 
smiled and bent over him, touching his hau 
with awkward gentleness 

Jack,”” murmured the little one. ‘It’s 


our own ‘dabbler ’ come back to help us,”’ aid 
he dozed again 
‘TIT think he 
Harry, softly 
‘‘ [don't deserve it,’’ gulped Maberley. Again 
through the child’s han 
he repeated wonde 


His very own, bk 


is not far wrong,”’ ventured Si 


he drew his tingers 
own dabbler ?’ ”’ 


ingly under his breath. 


Our 


” 


him | ‘ 
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M THE REAR OF A TRAIN WHILE 





WAITING AT A RAILWAY STATION 


Conversation Corner. 


The Presidential 
Election 


‘ n 
( t i 
\f 
. of 
Tt) 
‘ ¢ 
ta 
ddr fiy t crowds \ 
S t vay Stations 
it necess 
I it stren 
1 1 t 1! \ 
I I has ever ]} 


sje 
Gordon Boys’ Home 
Medallist 
| HAVI 1 pleasure 


; ( | t t pcr 
G f the G 
3 If it Woking ] 
Hi .4 read 
I ‘ abl 
¢ 1 educat fr 
te lad 
f t ( rdance \ 
knovy V 





for a life of usefulness, as civi 
lians, soldiers, or sailors It is 
ne of the very few charitable 
institutions in the country in 
which lads, at the most critical 
period of their lives, viz. from 
about fourteen to seventeen, 
and in some special cases to 
eighteen, are housed and_ pro 
tected. Sergeant Dove entered 
the institution on May ith, 
1904. His father is dead, and 
he has no relatives who take 
in interest in his welfare The 
lad bears an excellent charac 
ter, and since he has joined the 
institution not a single black 
mark has been entered against 
him Of late he has been em 
ployed in the shoemaker's shop, 
where he has won golden opinions 
by his industry and skill 


sje 
Reedham Medallists 
ONE more I have had pleas 


ure in awarding a QUIVER 
Good Conduct Medal to each of 
two children of the Reedham 





Orphanage, Phi boy 
Who has won iwedal is Lesh 
Francis Collins, w is nearly 
itee! years oft i her 1 
nothing mawkish or goody-goody 


about the average Reedham boy 


Conducted by THE EDITOR. 


As a rule, his life makes him 
manly, self-reliant, and _ inde- 
pendent, and all these qualities 
are possessed by Leslie Cclins. 
Mr H I; Clarke, the head- 


master of the Orphanage, says 
that Leslie is a real Reedham 
boy “TIT am convinced that 


he will make a fine man. His 
attitude towards truth and right 


compels honour in others, He 
is always ready to help, and 
when anything is to be done at 


home he is always asked to do 





it Ti is leaving Reedham 
shortly, and hopes to becom 
engineer There will be n 

sca iped or shirked the work 
he turns out The girl medal 
list is Stella Olive Newton, whe 
is nearly fourteen irs of age 





‘Stella has been 1 
the Reedham famil says Miss 
Caroling Clements, the head- 
mistress, “since she was two 
vears old, and during 


she has tried to live 











na given her at ba 
bright i 
I efula he | 
» ‘ Iw ivs T% uly 
ind ready to be ‘ 
as d hted to len 
! 11 er teacher s to jon 
! t ip wit the little nes 
~ tak is keen an interest U 


tlie preparatl ola pudding of 














N ORPHAN BOY WHO 
GOOD CON- 


Earlswood Asylum 


it 


rs since the 
the Learls 
lertook the 
of repair 
cessitated 
foundations 
n con 

itely the 
reate! 


CONVERSATION CORNER. 


than was anticipated, especially 
as to obtaining the necessarv 
funds, and, with the gravest 
anxiety always present, owing 
to urgency through the danger of 
threatened collapse, only about 
three-quarters of the work has 
been completed. <All availabk 
securities have had to be realised, 
and the remainder of the work 
can only be undertaken’ in 
Sections as the necessary funds 
are subscribed The north 
eastern block is the portion now 
urgently re quiring attention, but 
only £2,500 has been subscribed 
of the £6,000 required, and 
strenuous efforts are being mack 
to raise this sum. Any help 
our readers can give will b 
gratefully received by Mr. Harry 
Howard, secretary, Earlswood 
Asylum Offices, 36, King Wil 
liam Street, London Bridge, E.C 
Se 

Happy Home for 4,000 
Hk Asylum holds the dis 
tinguished position of being 
the pioneer educational and 
training home for the mentally 
defective Over 4,000 patients, 
of all denominations and from 
all parts of the Empire, hav 
found a happy home at Earls 
wood since its foundation in 
847 Those above the grade 
of the pauper can secure ad 
mission by the votes of the sub 
seribers, cither free or as part 
payment contributing 


cases, 
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fifteen guineas a year or more 
towards cost; and _ paying 
patients are received without 





STELLA NEWTON, AN ORPHAN GIRL 
VHO HAS WON THE QUIVER GOoD 
CONDUCT MEDAL 


election from sixty-five guineas 
a year, according to require 
ments. Without doubt, this 
national charity, the first to 
deal with these sadly afflicted 
persons, maintains the premier 
position amongst those institu 
tions which provide for the 
care, education, and training 
to useful occupations of all 
grades of the feeble-minded 












































EXETER 


“SEMPER FIDELIs (‘‘ ALWAYS 
FAITHFUL’’). 


MotTtTo 


TT’HE shield of Exeter’s city arms is 
minated by the triangular fortress of 
Rougemont, a famous castle built, as its 
name implies, on the red mount. This 
urries back our thoughts to the unsettled 
times of the Norman occupation; but a 
decade of centuries before Harold was de- 
feated at Hastings Exeter 

in important settlement of thi 
Britons. Its name, in one 

rr another, frequently 

luring the Roman and Sax 
periods ; but the existing « 
probably dates from the re); 


ications. 
It was not u 
beth, in 1564 
th motto, \ 


er 
The winged horse (pegasus) 


ntil the reign of Queen Eliza- 
that the supporters and crest, 
vere added to the coat of arms 
which supports 
le of the shield was no doubt sug- 
gested by Exeter’s maritime importance 
ind nearness to the sea. Speaking of the 
motto, Semper Fidelis, and the two pegasi, 
Dr. Doran somewhat humorously remarks 
But observe what comes of a blue-stocking 
Queen honouring Saxon folk with a Latin 
| Even at this day it is not under- 
stood. We are told of a untryman show- 
in hese ‘supporters’ to a stranger and 
[hese be the two racehorses 
it runned upon Haldon wi’ names ot ’em 
it under Scamper and Phill “lita 
But to return to the coat of arms. We 
tice that the crest consists of a semi-lion 
rth the Cross-crowned orb. This 


ry happily illustrates the religious faith 

ind lrag f a people whose pride and 

i t a cathedral wherein for nearly 

1 thousand vears the tory of the world 
| ( has been | med 

[here is also an appropriaten in the 

t 1 Tine haracteristic Ol these west 


ore ges than Exeter Her citizens have 


{ mid back n Vihich have 


More Texts from Towns. 
By the Rev. A. HAMPDEN LEE. 





f King Alfred’s grandson 

\thelstan, who drove out the EXETER. THE 
Britons or Cornishmen, and GESTED BY 
lef f the city by walls and se 





Hence, when the city arms were confirmed 
and extended in 1564, Queen Elizabeth 
herself added the motto: Semper Fidelis, 
It was a great honour to be the recipient 
of such a mark of royal favour, but it was 
still greater when that favour was the 
bestowal of a motto so noble and distin. 
guished. 

Probably the Queen, who was deeply 
interested in the maintenance and spread 
of Protestantism, had in her mind the 

splendid resource and_ fidelity 
ot the men of Exeter, some 
fitteen years before, during the 
second year of Edward VI.’s 
reign \t that time (1549), the 
whole country was disturbed by 
religious riots. Parliament had 
decreed that all images should 
moved from churches, and 


QUEEN ELIZA the Book of Common Prayer 


introduced. 

In Cornwall and Devon th 
opposition to Parliament was so violent that, 
incited by the priests, 10,000 men marched 
against Exeter, and invested the city. They 
stopped the supplies called on the Mayor to 
capitulate, and tor thirty-six days continued 
the siege. 3ut during all that time the men 
of Exeter never wavered ; they were faithful 
to their King, and to their Protestant faith. 
Nobly did they stand during those trying 
weeks, until the city was relieved by the 
Royal army under Lords Russell and Gray. 
Perhaps that notable siege was in Queen 
Elizabeth’s mind when = she bestowed the 
title Semper Fidel 

It has been said ‘* Happy is the people 
which has no history,” but that epigram 


does not hold when the story the st 
is one of courage and _ faith Chere was a 


wisdom, an understanding of the instincts 
of the human heart, about that Scotsman w! 

when he stood on the historic battlefield ot 
Drumclog, where the brave Covenanters 
defeated the cruel Claverhouse, resolved to 
build there a school-house that the fidelity 


cherished a tattered flag that had been 


held by his forefathers on the great day 0! 


battle ind on that tla vere these words 


M 
TO 


( 





MorRE 





uld tempt the poor weaver to part with 


his precious heirloom; ‘I will never sell 
’ said he except with my own life.’ 
Semper Fidelis should we be as custodians 
f the Christian faith, and the banner of 
ligious freedom. As in days gone by 

the men of Exeter stood faithful to the 


Mi 


J 





trines of Luther and the New Testament, 





should we manifest a like zeal for those 
reat Protestant truths which are the founda- 
ion of national greatness. 
What God requires of us is faithfulness, 
| that is a quality that can shine in all 
sitions al rcumstances. Our financial 
urces may be small, and our gifts but 
vy, yet, however lowly our surroundings, 


e free and ample scope tor that 


haracter which will link us with 

highest, for he that is faithful in a very 
ttle is faithful also in much. 

\ll have heard of the famous hot-water 

ysers in Yellowstone Park, Wyoming, 

nited States. The waters rise, we are told, 

lly and proudly in dizzy heights, and 

in graceful spray. Some of them have 

names ich as ‘‘ Wonderful,” ‘‘ The 

narch,”’ ‘‘ The Lion,” ‘‘ The Lioness,”’ but 

in never depend on them. You may 

nd behold these beautiful 

tural fountains in all their plentitude of 

wer, or you may have to wait day after 

and nothing for your pains and 

ul ut ne of the reysers has been 


1‘ Old Faithful,” for once every hou 
me seventy or eighty feet, 


then si es, only again 
urst forth with wondrous 
1 ty SY 

In the ry of God it is 

to be like Old Faith , 
than to be more brilliant 

HALIFAX. * 

ro :—-Nist Dominus Cus - 
DIERIT CIVITATEM (‘‘ UNLESS 
D KEEPS THE CITy AL! 


WILL BE VAIN”’). 


I f vy ot our great JOHN THE BAPT 
Halifax goes to the — SAINTOF AN ANc 
tto. and to 
{ t for the embellishments ot 


The very name Halez 

thout it, as we shall see, 

1 and interesting fabl 

hat the ‘“ face’? which 

t | ition on the shield 1s 
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that of John the Baptist. How that san- 
guinary story has impressed the heart and 
memory of Christendom ! 

Strangely enough, the people of Penzance, 
as far back as 1614, chose the severed head 
of the Baptist to adorn their borough arms. 
There is no reason to doubt that the deriva- 
tion of Penzance is “ pen,” a headland, and 
‘sans,”’ holy, a Mount Carmel, a holy head- 
land on the Cornish coast. But what con- 
nection there is between a promontory by 
the sea and the head of the great Fore- 
runner it is difficult to tell. 

The case of Halifax is more interesting, 
because of the wealth of legends, and the 
absence of physical features to suggest the 
name. 

‘Halifax ’’ has been interpreted by some 
as meaning “ holy hair,’’ and there is told 
a blood-curdling story of a fair maiden, 
cruelly put to death in a neighbouring wood, 
and suspended, Absolom-like, by her hair 
to a tree. Where the tragedy occurred, a 
hermitage, it is said, was built, and that it 
was much resorted to by pilgrims. 

Others see in the name a word half 
Saxon and half Norman, Halez (holy), fax, 
Norman-French for ways. There were, we 
are told, four high roads leading to the 
hermitage in the wood, which roads were 
named—like via Doloroso—the Halez fax or 
holy ways. Compare also Carfax (four 
ways) n Oxfordshire. 

Although we are now in the midst of 
conjectures, two facts stand out—the name 
of the town and the borough 
coat of arms. In accordance 
with uniform testimony, Cam- 
den speaks ot an ancient 
hermitage there, dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist, and that 
the face of the saint was kept 
within its walls. 

Chis does not seem at all 
improbable, and is the best 
solution of both the name 
and coat of arms. How olten 
on the Continent—at Berne, 
for instance—we meet with 
. THAT OF huge faces of St. Christophe fr, 
THE PATRON sometimes tour or five feet In 


seiiahldnicricstehes height, so at this Yorkshire 


hermitage there may have been 
a remarkable picture or representation there 
of the “ holy tace ” ot St. John, the so-called 
father of hermits. That fact alone would be 
sufficient to distinguish the hermitage 
the “Shrine of the Holy Lace,” and would 
vive to the district the name of * Halifax.’ 
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B hen we come to the motto, we get Yes, “far from home,” surrounded by T 
way the mythical and medieval into infuriated cannibals, those two young men si 
light of inspired scripture. For committed themselves to Him Who said D 
t vatchword, the people of Halifax have “Call upon Me, and I will deliver you,” W 
hosen a fine saying from the Psalm cxxvii.: And God did deliver them. One aged native ) 
Except the Lord keep the city, the watch- woman went and stood by the missionaries as 

m vaketh but in vain.” Similar, too, is and said ‘‘ These men mean no harm, they 
the motto of both Edinburgh and Chelsea, shall come to my hut.”” The cry was taken p) 
Nist Dominus frustra. This dependence on up, ‘ These men mean no harm,” the storm be 
God, Who is the only true palladium of the of passion was hushed, and in that African sl 
city as of the Church, is a good feature in town an entrance was gained for the Gospel T 
the municipal life ot our great British towns. of Divine Love. th 
‘The Lord is thy keeper,” says the la 
Psalmist, but it is generally through the WOLVERHAMPTON. _ 
CXt of our own powers, as His sentries — Ww 
ind forces, that the Lord preserves us Mott) :—-E TEN! BRIS ORITUR Lux (Ot T te 
It has been truly said that God can do onl: oF DARKNESS CoMETH LIcuT’”’). Yi 
His best work by the help of best men, anc \lthough Wolverhampton’s coat of arms co 
in things there must b does not please the estheti di 
a Ww ess on our part t taste of lovers of heraldry H 
o-operate with God Ihe \ it nevertheless well sets off di 
watchmen of the city ar the history and_ position of co 
eedful, but they are va that ancient borough. Every to 
vithout the Lord. thing on and about the shield jo 
On one of the Ameri has its story to tell. But the Wwe 
lakes the sailors had done all first thing we notice, and one cl 
they could for the ship, which that is characteristic of so to 
was being fast hemmed in many Pritish towns, is the In 
soon to be crushed by th prominence given to the th 
ice-flor The captain, John Cross, which in this instance lig 
Rutledge, saw that no human dominates the shield and hil 
effort uld save them, so shows how that sacred em- to 
he knelt down and pray blem held sway among trades So 
While in prayer, the wind P ‘t as well as in chivalry. The we 
har 1, and began to open «lisk or pillar in the front rv 

the way through the ice sie icnpiecs eggs BEACON = quarter represents an old 

IRE CREST PEFEF ) sLOW - 

us it back from the : i RUAMAnES Wwaieh UbED column which_= stands near ab 
ship and widening a passage, TO LIGHT UP “THE BLACK COUN- the entrance to the church. tw 
so that she was saved. And a a eer It is of great historic interest, gre 
vh the sailors came to th but whether it is of British, 1ul 
iptair 1d said, ‘‘Shall we put on more Saxon, or Norman origin is a matter we must gle 
cal ' his reply was ‘“ No! don’t touch leave for antiquaries to decide. The wool- du 
her Someone else is managing this ship.’ pack on the second quarter speaks of the ol 
Are there not times in our own life when our time when wool was the chief trade of the po 
\ m 1s simply to stand and wait ? Some- district, and in fact of the country. Fivi alt 
ne ¢ saving the city (2 Kings, xix. 34) hundred years ago English wool was much an 
\ young missionary m Central Africa in request on the Continent, and was almost lik 
told a touching story of a companion and the entire bulk of our export. The open ru 
himself. They had _ be doing pioneer book, with clasps, is indicative of learning 1ur 
wo for Christ, and one evening found and doubtlessly refers to the grammal me 
themselves surrounded by fierce, yelling school founded in the reign of Henry Vill ! 
iva Threatening spears were pointed by a knight and London alderman who hai 
it them. and it seemed as if their end had was a native of the town. The padlock mi 
n They felt that their only hope wa points out the earlier staple trade, in connec- In | 
in God. One of them had an old accordion tion with which some thirty local firms have or 
id both of them sang to its broken mus! taken out patents. ~ 
| Phe cross keys which form part ol th Ou 

(Boh wee crest are suggestive of st. Peter, to wh ri 

the ancient collegiate church is dedicated 











This church was founded in 994 by Wulfrun, 
sister of King Edgar, and wife of Aldhelm, 
uke of Northampton. It is her name 
vhich is enshrined in the name of the town, 
f which she may be regarded 
is the patron saint. 

But ou interest at the 
present tin entres in the 
heacon fire crest, and the 
singularly appropriate motto. 
Two generations ago one ol 
the great sights of the Mid- 
lands was the glowing blast 


h lighted up the 


whol ol what had been 

termed ‘“ the Black Country.” 

Two or three of the stage PENZANCE 
ht 5 nnecting Lon- 


1 with the north and with 
Holvhead ran through the 
district, and at night the view from these 

aches was indescribably weird. An oc- 


togenarian had frequently made the 
journey states that the sight was one which 
vould never be forgotten. The sky was 
lothed in ruddy robes, a reflection of red- 
tongued fit and rivers of molten metal. 
In the stillness of the night you could hear 
the sighing innumerable furnaces, which 
ig made plain the contour of 


es up which “ Black Country” 
towns had crept. There was no iron like the 
South Staffordshire, and in those days there 
wel ldlesbrough or north country 


But all this glory, and it had a glory 
ut it, is fast disappearing, and that for 
Towns nearer the coast have 
facilities for producing iron, and the 
remain are shorn of their 
ng | Che blast flames were pro- 
uced by es, liberated during the process 
melting, and represented so much waste 
er. By modern inventions those gases 
lriven through tubes, purified by water, 
| to work engines. The beacon- 
r re now comparatively few, and the 
the sky is seen only when the 
ima tapped and rivers of molten 
tal flow forth 
byt ituy lux runs the old Wolver- 
which, to the disappoint- 
nt of cla | friends, has been anglicised 
i the present it of arms, ‘* Out of darkness 
That is, as stated, a singu- 
motto. 


furnaces wil h 


ap] ite and suggestive 


oal comes the incandescent 


More Texts From Towns. 





THE ORIGIN OF 
THE BAPTIST’'S HEAD ON THE 
COAT-OF-ARMS IS UNKNOWN, 
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flame, while the furnaces, like veritable 
pillars of fire, glow in the darkness and burn 
holes in the night. Perhaps, as Wolver- 


hampton prides itself in being “‘ the metropolis 


of the Black County,” there is 
in its motto a lurking sug 
gestion that the town itself is 
the shining light of the dis- 
trict. 

The motto is true in all 
periods of history and in every 
department of life. 

rhe night brings forth the morn, 

Of the cloud is the lightning born ; 


: 
From out the darkest earth 
rhe brightest roses grow, 


* Bright sparks from black flints fly, 

And from out the leaden sky 

Comes the silvery-footed spirit of the 

snow,”’ 

That is also true in human 
life. From the rustic cradle by the river’s 
brink came the greatest lawgiver, and from 
lowly sheep-cotes arose the most splendid 
king of antiquity. From a carpenter’s bench 
came the Lord Christ, and by unlettered 
fishers of an inland lake was proclaimed the 
story which has transformed the world. 

Darkest days may be precursors of blessing, 
and hardest sayings may yield the healing 
balm. Yes, there is a spiritual alchemy which 
transmutes the bitter into sweetness, hard- 
ship into luxury, and sorrow into joy. Turn 
over the diary of Richard Williams, the 
Patagonian missionary. Cast on an _ in- 
hospitable shore, in the midst of great 
privations which eventually terminated his 
life, he could nevertheless write day by day 
only of joy and blessedness. ‘I bless and 
praise God,” he wrote, “ that this day has 
been, I think, the happiest of my life. The 
torch light of faith has been in full trim, so 
that I have only to wave it to the right hand 
or left, in order to discern spiritual things in 
heavenly places.’”” And who was Richard 
Williams ? For many years he was a per- 
secutor of that Gospel which he afterwards 
preached. The sceptic became a saint; the 
last man one would have expected to join 
Captain Allan Gardiner and his noble band 
of missionary martyrs. Truly E fenebris 
orttur lux. 

‘‘Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity,” 
so, however dark may be our experience and 
trying our circumstances, let us never forget 
that ‘“ Light is sown for the righteous, and 
unto the upright there ariseth light in the 
darkness.” 
















The Ordeal of Donald Fraser, Probationer. 


A Complete Story. 


By GRAHAM BROWN. 


)' INALD FRASER was beginning to weary 
of the routine and disappointment of his 
life The time was when he had lived in a world 
of rosy hopes and noble ambitions He had 
acquitted himself with distinction at the 
lese ; he had won the golden opinions of 
his meek-eyed professors, and to him it was 
just a case of waiting for a few months a 
most till one or other of the congregations on 
the look-out for a minister of parts should hear 
of Donald Fraser, M.A., and see that Providence 
had been very kind in leading them to set their 
affections on 1 

But, alas! fate had so decreed that what 


time his fellow students were receiving “ calls ”’ 





such a distinguished student. 


from other congregations, and were settling 
down in life, Donald Fraser seemed to be 
passed by on every side In each vacancy 
his hopes were dashed to the ground, and always 
there seemed to be some influence at work to 
And no wonder that 


years sped on he almost lost heart alto- 


cheat him of his deserts 


} 


particular Saturday afternoon he 
was busy preparing his hand-bag for his week- 
end visit After the lay e of several months 
! asked once more to preach as a 
candidate in the little Free Kirk of Ormondhill 
At any other time this stroke of fortune would 
have served to lift for a season the depression 


that was always his companion now, but on 





this occasion it was notl and less to him 
than nothing, that he was getting anothe1 
chance, his fourteenth, and possibly his last. 
For she was ill, perhaps dying—she who had 
waited » long and so patiently, and his heart 
was heavy within him 


Absent-mindedly he filled his’ bag He 


thought of the little fortune he had spent m 
train lar It is true when the fee was ove1 
thirty llings he did not grudge the railway 
com pani their share but when, as was 
mostly the case, the remuneration for his 
Sabbath rvices was a bare guinea, he felt 


that three or four shillings was too big a bit 





to be taken off without me concern 
On t question of fees there was a marked 
rence f opinion between the Socicty of 
bationers, of which Donald Fraser was one 
f the seniors, and the Kirk Treasurers, who 
wnded r the dirty bank note at the end 


f the da Phese, accustomed to be paid 


at so much an hour, thought that it w 


ads 


sinful waste of money that a stripling in 


b a 


dog-collar should get so much for a bare 
thirty minutes’ preaching, if that 

But on this occasion the probationer was 
not thinking about anything so worldly as 
fees and train fares; he was not even con- 


cerning himself with the chances in the vacancy 
He had other things to think of than the dis- 


appointments that had come to him as on 


T 


after another of his class mates had received 
the ‘‘call’’ that had enabled them without 
more ado to name the wedding day. Long 
ago he had grown tired of ordination soirées 
at which he had to smile pleasantly and say to 
the good folks of this place or that that they 
ought to be congratulated on their discrimin- 
ating insight in the matter of their choice of 
a minister And no wonder he was tired 
since in all these years he had never had so 
much as a chance of setting foot inside an 
empty manse. 

It is true he had counted the chimneys from 
the outside, many a time. He could perhaps 
tell you the number of windows, say, in a dozen 


manses up and down the country, but fr 





the chimnevs other folks’ smoke curled couthily 
now, and other eyes looked smilingly out of 
curtained windows 

But as I say, on this particular day his h 
was filled with other and heavier cat and his 
face was wan and weary by reason of 
burden of his thoughts 

He went into his father’s bedroom t 
good-bye, as was his custom For D 
Fraser the elder was a saint of God on whom 
th hand of affliction had been heavily laid 
and as paticntly borne for years Phe ol 


was propped up in his bed, and li large-tv] 


Bible lay open on his kne He looked 
brightly into the eyes of his s 
You are surely making an early start 


day, Donald ?”’ h aid cheery 
‘Yes, dad I am nf 
You always tell me never to wait till the last 
train 
Phat’s right, lad, that’s nght 
For a time they chatted pleasantly and tl 
old man spoke hopefully of the prospect at 
Ormondhill 
I used to know some of the members 
there,”’ he aid And 1 have no doubt jy 





en 








“* Whatever you do, give them 
look 


of sickness and prayer, th 


and fell in earnest suppli- 


rd of the message would be 


coming day But all the 
was thinking of another 
aching to a few critical 
it for a man to succeed 

Dr. Murchison 

knees his father said with 

kle in his eye “Are you 
unuscripts in your bag ?’ 

m that he had put with 


preacher pranyg to his feet 


The bare thought was 
blood in his vein 


said, I have left my 





4 y F 
9 PROBATIONER. It 


“I 
~ 








a faithful word, my son,’ and there was a tender 
in his kindly old eyes.” 


sermons on the table. I am giad you asked 
me.” 

‘‘ T have seen the day when you only laughed 
at the question, Donald,”’ said his father, but 
the probationer was already half way to the 
door 

He shivered at the thought of ascending the 
pulpit stairs without the knowledge that a 
neat, closcly-written sermon nestled in the 
big Bible at Ephesians iii. 10 He bounded 
into his littke room again—bedroom and study 
in one—and hastily crammed some sermons 
into the little bag beside his slippers. 

Then he looked at his silver watch hurriedly, 
and ran down the stairs two steps at a time 
As soon as he got beyond the straggling line 
of the twin villa ihe twelve Apostles they 





























wert iwlled—he, a black-coated cleric in silk 

ua 3 ilong the dusty road, his coat tails 
fl i ingloriously in the breeze he was 
“ 

It was not the way to the station, and no 
( ki better than himself On the crest 
of the hi iway in the hazy distance he saw 
the house wher he lived The stacks of 


vellow corn clustered round the homestead 


glinting like dull gold thro the ash trees 
The gurr’’ of a reape! inded faint and 
musical, and the stooping forms were busy in 
the high field away to the right 

Still he ran, or rather bounded along till he 
came to a gate at the roadside He slackened 
pace now and walked through th 
stubbl I tartled bar fowls scurried 
hither and thither, and tl weltered into 
the coffee water of the pool, flaked with the 
white of down and feath As | swun 
round the corner of the cart-shed weed 
the collie, barked and wa tail furiously 
ind the puppy made muddy paw-marks on his 
black trousers But he heeded t, for ther 
before his eager eyes was tl window of tl 
room where she lay, and lo! th reen venetian 


blinds were drawn down to their fullest extent 
[The dark thought that had been knocking at 
of his mind all the 1 ‘crashed into 


his brain, and he could hardly take the few 


remaini teps to the do Hie gazed as if 
fascinated at the darkened v low 
"QO God, is it all « hie roaned 
id wall lona me il i 








hi eye caught the riint f Ha uh at wu 
window S l miling to 
him bra ly but he iw that the tea wer 
tand 1 her clear ey ind that her fa 
va te ind h ira mucl n! t 
vat l 
Yet it ne relief t c that iil 
i k fa and wit t tened lps he 
t » to the door to lea the worst He 
] I irdl trength t pull bell he had 
ha | 1 t el igh t t andl mst hae 
climt Ivy ind for a f ent he tood 
pant on the steps, expecting that Hannah 
1 Lie ister ot hi bel ed Margaret 
\ | 1 to him 
Margaret oh, my |] e whispered 
ind I l’’ wagged hi ite-tipped tail 
At last 1 ould bear th Isp no | 


door 


thu 
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iled 


Donald 


nd he 


will I do 


tretching 
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but 


Hannah 


tly 

ey } 
ones 
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Let 1 
1 ti 
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did 


flung 


weak, weary moan came to his 


fave a great bound. It 
I udade nly he heard 





laid 1 his burning cheek 
ds ashe he looked up at 

i dsthe ( word— 

? | qd 1 nN \ ~ ] +! 
d 1 his hi 1 tho 
trained 1 breaki 

dow n t n f 

( uid und at the word 
| t ‘ Cl ’ wte 
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hardly a on W 
( ered her f{ with |] 
r now—h e life ] 

j lil " L of drea 
he said brokenly Han- 
Vv 5 1s be mi Wa 
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] i 1 d 
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\ radiant 
came to the 


hand lying in his. 


le lit up the pitiful face as she 


ially grew fainter and more 


quivering sigh, and the 
! n sicep 
from his knees 
‘Lord, if she 
vell,”’ but he refused to be 
Mechani e looked at his watch, and 
1 that he must go He 
flung his 
| t nnah, and wept unrestrainedly 


1 down t fairs and arms 


our sorrow, dear 


turned to the door 
station, lagging it 


looked 


and bac k 
dead—Life’s glory—dead,”’ 


ears Phe 
ut the 


moaning winds 
words of sorrow 
whispered the wind 
that wilt not let me go 

birds in the trees 


And 


was of a 


ang the 


it the same refrain 
waking vision 
with 


rarments singing 


t gladn 


t * * * * 


wll had ceased to toll, and the 

is face stood at the side 
te.”’ The Rev 
stroke of 


man 


candida 
) | trod ip on the 
a word to the old 


led in a vulnerable point 


H yin f Ormondhill, onyway 

ad quate He'll never dae 
ment of Erchie, as he 

t he vestry 

it a word, took the list 

him by the 

ved old Erchie 


prece ntor 
to he Ip 


the candidate’s 


ie forcet 


t quiet Sabbath morning 


H neditated, unrehearsed, were 
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hammered out on the anvil of a deeply-scored 
heart, and he preached as if he were listening 
to another under his control. He 
marvelled at the apparent power of his simple 
His precious manuscript, 
over the periods of which he had sat many a 
weary hour, he dropped on the worn, dyed 
sheepskin rug of the pulpit. In his present 
mood he could not bring himself to read what 
he had so laboriously written. He only saw 


voice not 


words and thoughts 


before him heart-hungry souls for whom 
Christ dicd, hanging eagerly on his words, 


and he preached the Evangel as he had never 
done before. And ever in a misty vision he 
saw the dear face of his beloved, not thin and 
cruel fever, but radiant, shining, 
and the face of Another smiling down 

In his state of spiritual tension he 
had been passing through the valley of the 
and now he felt as if he could almost 
joy. ““O death, where is 


wasted by 
angelic, 
on her 


shadow 
have shouted for 
thy sting ?” 

In this mood of spiritual exaltation he gave 
and the hush told that his every 
word was going home. He forced himself to 
stop at last, and in the quiet he could hear the 
sobbing here and there among 


his message 


sound of low 
his audience. 

But in the short prayer that followed the 
his old agony surged over him 
reservoir bursts its 


sermon, all 
once when a 
dam and floods a smiling valley. 

As one in a trance he opened his book to 
give out the closing hymn. He looked at the 
printed page, and for a moment he closed his 
burning eyes to keep out the sight. It was a 
As one fascinated 


more, as 


moment of intensest agony. 
he again looked at the hymn, and the words 
swam before him. 

‘*God help me,” he whispered, then he set 
himself to give out the first lines. His voice 
sounded to him hollow and far away : 


“QO love that wil not let me go,’’ 


Bravely he read through the first verse, 
and, impelled against his will and his reason, 
he continued the reading. Ere he had come 
to the last verse the tears were coursing down 
the checks of not a few in the congregation, 
yet his own were dry and burning : 

“QO Cross that liftest up my head, 

id xt seek to fly trom thee ; 


‘ aire | 


I lay n 


fust-—— 


his voice became faint and husky— 


‘Life’s glory d—d—dead 


rhen he stopped abruptly, and flung himself 
a groan on the purple cushions, and 
In a dreamy, 


with 
grasped convulsively at the rail. 




































Said « 
jidgme 
opini 


heard the words sung by the 





t rigidly with fast closed eves. 


grou S ; red 


as the congregation sang, the 
1 a visi f that radiant face, and 
\men died way he rose and 


wn the pulpit stairs, and rushed 


se of the service, so abruptly 
the worshippers congregated in 


gree! sward around th 


i time the critics had their chance 


I cal ower the young man, 
uid [-lsie Wabster with acer 
sic a dist to forget to pro 
b dicti ' It’s fair shamefu’ ! 
he’s in tribble or my name’s no 
uid het mpanion, who 
( \ Puir man !”’ 


1t il dis oorse 


Sut we'll reserve oor 





this was the general 


he congregation gradually melted 


tioner in his misery heard not, nor 
low, gentle tap at the vestry door, 


old Saunders Ogilvie, ruling elder 


her was on his knees at the Ihitti 
Saunders instinct ly felt that he 
ind So, being such a mar 


and saint—he silently knelt and 
ny hand on the lad's head 

r uttered a low moan, and the 

d ] Lord o’ the weary 

ar that cry o’ a breakin 


it the kindly word the young man 


verstrul preacher, and 


ut ail his tale Of sorrow into th 


this I cannot h, I cannot enter 


kind, my ladd 


THE QUIVER. 


death o’' oor nearest and dearest Ezekiel} 
preached to the people in the mornin’, an’ at 
even his wife died though belikes he never 
boo’ed an e’e a’ night, he preached to the people 
in the mornin’ again. But laddie, I’m 


sair troubled for y« 


Salr, 
and the quivering voice 
grew tender as a woman I’ve come through 


’t mysel’ 


Varg’vet was her name, too.”’ 


The old man’s eyes glistened as he spoke 


then like a seer he lifted his hand above his 
| a. “Loved I 1 knowest all about this 
voung man, Thy servant Lift Thy hand. an 


it be Thy blessed will, and let him see hy back 

parts. Cause Thy ry to pass afore him,’ 
So Donald Fraser, candidate in the vacancy 

at Ormondhill faced a crowded audience in 

the evening 

Never had the little church been so well filled 

1d even old Erchi the beadle had laid 


his sullenness, and was now on the tip toe of 


al 


excitement 


As for the prea himself, the tension of 
the morning had given place to a strong calm 
and he conducted the service in the orthodox 
fashion, omitting nothing. Only the glittering 
eye and white face told of the furnace in which 


his bonds had been consumed 

And once more the critics gathered at the 
porch 

‘IT likit him better in the mornin’,”’ said 
Jean LBroon, critic-in-ordinary, ‘‘ even although 
he sae far forgot hissel’ as to forget th’ benedic- 


[ wunner at ye, wumman,” retorted Elspeth 


Grier, the postma wife Ile was far better 
the nicht, I'm t | He preached to the 
intellect and 1 1 ind t e was solid 
argument in his discoor His exposeetion 0’ 
Komans five an’ cicht was by-ordinar’ fine. 
I Le y man, at « rate 

There'll b L t o’ the result o° the 
vot t! mol - t kin said 
\lison MacW tel | a dan =*hes 

oO dehcate |] But t hill au 
Or Thal | i ud I only howp 


J i b \ I\irk Session came into t! 
\ \ it the cl 1 sol l\ L\ t 
preacher the ‘4 hand of fellowship.” It 

i clea 1 2 te i W Vic were, a 
thre we | l bly 1 ) d wit 
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of the ‘“‘ Muckle Kirk,” he set himself deter- “Hannah,” he said hesitatingly, ¢‘is she 
inedly to his twenty-five mile walk across awake ?”’ 
the hills and ors, and old Saunders Ogilvie, The sister saw the purport of his question : 
ruling elder d saint, accompanied him part ‘“ Yes, Donald,’’ she answered, ‘but the 
{ the way. doctor insists i 
Fleckered dawn was faintly streaking the He was fingering a buff flimsy envelope in his 
sky grey 
mer I the ZR 
iest bit were . vt f 
il twitter Ves J er 
1 he Ld yl a¥, Wf 
| tl a7? GES aa 
He bar ce OO Sag? 
4] ; "9 gt W5 a Tes Se 
E oon a Ube oi CUP 
pped into th HW ATT HN 
bb i thle | ! ite" 
Hannal but YG i iN \Gj- 
\ a te yy 4 
hii + f + 
the st le took 
ion that ed 
| rod 
] f and 
read a 
t and a 
it | 1 d to 
lift ] 
(>) 1! 
of it ISIS K 
bee ane 
-— we 
\ littl 
In the be he 
b ily 
‘ ring 
1 f and 
H | ie “Bravely he read through the first verse ”—p. 1175. 
M iret Margaret—-in a calm, sweet pocket. ‘‘ Oh, I know, I know!” he answered. 
a art was brimful of a great ‘But will good news hurt her?” and he 
| brought out the telegram. 
I n he went home, whistling Instinctively Hannah knew what it meant. 
and sometimes, be it told ‘Oh, Donald, I am so glad,” she cried. 
ild in the dewy grass. The ‘Will good news hurt her ?” he repeated. 
I was at the farm betimes, ‘Won’t you go up and say to Margaret from 
l il ws was of the most heart me that I have got the doo-cot at last. She’ll 
n ken what I mean.” 
xs \C-_4 
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co DD idler Idlene is at a discount 
P| 1 1 economy o! Prac God 1s a 
t is only rk that is at a premium 
Ouile nt eis not the atmosphere He breathes 
Rat nergetic activity 1s t environment in 
which He | nd moves, and has His bein 


Not » much as an arena ts characterist« 
G existence in the univers« Not the 


( t but the march is the normal 
tat f H being Phe vymbol of Go 
ttitude to the world is not the great boulder 
that 1 ns quictly in its recepta le in the 
iountain, but the tately rive! 
that flow n perpetually and rolls on irre istibly 


t winter night to his devotions at 
al t irine Ove! now nd jagged 1c¢ 
is murmuring servant VPodaviu 
t put h feet in the track which he had 
1 made easier with his own bleeding 
feet ir King has gone before us that 
i vants, should follow in His ste] 

t 1 r. to be observed that Christ 
l Ix mpl He died 
ch live should no longer 
into themselves, but wm Him His 

lvil for us precedes our living unto Him 
bie t s free, by His Holy Dying, from thi 
iw ol 1 and death, that we may serve Him 
For into were ye called: because 
Christ al uffered for you, leaving you an 
hould follow His steps.” 


Seed Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 


The pursuit of noble ideals is a moral anti- 





sept 
<jeo 
“yes = hour comes for us to close tl 
last chapter of our hfe; the windin 
up of all things, the rush of unknown darkne 
on our spirits the awful wrench trom al 
have loved on eartl (>) my bret I as 


you and I ask myvysclf, fearfully and humbly 


hat will then be tini ] When it is finished 
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and = sin 
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O be -labourers with God we must 
T trive t ttain to the dignity of skilled 
workmen His work calls for the highest 

ity the thing that Bishop Warren 

nt Ww 1K ud: “A fully developed 

I t ‘ every faculty trained, every 

| be open to every influence 

f ry ity limity powell music and love. 

He must star in the universe, fronting any 
nt ’ r thereof, and be at home 

He must be such a finished 

t that God can look at him and say: 

Id a man made in My image—very 


<sse 


As ncient Oriental legend 
4 Cl nt 1 hill at whose 


tells of an 


summit was 

le n object of inestimable’ value, 
to | varded as a prize to whoever 

t hill without looking behind 

If look backward, he would be 
nto a stone Many a noble 

t t t by the priceless treasure 
to t ent of the hill, and their fate 
y the numerous stones that lay 

t The groves adjoining the hill 
ti] { irds of swectest song, whose 
ind alluring plumage fascin- 


t ers until, unable to resist the 

1 anc were at once trans- 

man or woman life 

with its bewildering 

iren voices, to yield to which 

tol 1 vay, with life in its highest and 
t sens nlived, and the desired career un 


te4 4 turner 
ung 


nted hill 


Se 


loitering along 
One held in her 
l violets ; another a bunch 

pe st erries ; the third held the tips 
tii ilvery stream An old 

leaning on a statf, asking 


were 


™ RE is a beautiful story which tells of 
three |! 1e1 vho 


ry stream 


| aiden refused het A 
thie tream not so well clad 
nto her hand and she vanished 

the form of a fairy and 

I n a dispute as to which 


youl 


V did so 


b 4 vi ed white in the silvery 
st beautitul Phen 
t tream to the maiden 
| iven her the penny 
the | d that hel others 
t t t beautitul 
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1177 
HRISTIAN citizenship implies a_ well 
ordered life, whose duties are performed 
with a cheerfulness inspired by the sense of 
Divine guidance and approval. During the 
Terror in France an infidel said to a Christian 
peasant threateningly: ‘I will have all your 
steeples pulled down, that you may no longer 
have any object by which you may be reminded 
of your old superstitions * “ But,” replicd the 
peasant reverently, ‘you cannot help 
leaving us the stars In individual or national 
peril, the “‘ vision ”’ or sense of God’s nearness 
and interest in human affairs comfort 
and assurance 


aged 


gives 
<je 
be ARNOLD'S daily prayer was as follows : 


© Lord, I busy world around 
me; eye, ear, and thought will be needed for 
all my work to be done in this busy world. Now, 
ere I enter on it, I would commit eye and ear 
and thought to Thee Do Thou them 
and keep their work Thine, that as through Thy 
natural laws my heart beats and my _ blood 
without any thought of mine, so my 
spiritual life may hold on its course at these 
times when my mind cannot conspicuously 
turn to Thee to commit cach particular thought 
to Thy service. Hear my prayer, for my deat 
Redeemer’s sake. Amen.” 


<je 
A Living Spring. 


have a 


bless 


flows 





EN wondered how, in summer heat, 
The little brook, with music sweet 
Could glide along the dusty way, 


and silent lay. 


Whe i all el é f ue hed 

Few stopped to think how, every morn, 

The sparkling stream anew born 
circled mountain pool, 

ct and cleay and cool. 


was 
In some Ww 
lor ever ia 


1 life that, every calm and glad, 


One melody and message had 
‘How keeft [ Sé one asked when I 
Must change with every changing sky ?”’ 


ens every day and how 


Would they not change to 


song life’s care 
By d } uw the fount of prayer 
<fo 
logy us learn, as Luther did, who, looking 
out ot his window one summer evening, 


saw, on a tree at hand, a little bird making 
preparations for a night's rest ** Look,’’ said 
he, ‘how that little fellow preaches faith to us 
all He takes hold of his twig, tucks his head 
under his wing, and goes to sleep leaving God 
to think for him.” 
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By JOHN SAVILLE JUDD. 
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THE SOUIRE 





He makes vords or yachts for them 
ing to their age, and can mend things 
that se t e hopelessly broken. But he 
t T t t some of them as children 
{ 1 wish, even when there are 
Chicl utton, sir,”” I heard him 
whisper ] tely to a man of seventeen years 
P lur t 
C] was the answer 
Yo itton,”’ said John 
The 1 footman is rather young, but he is 
it-1 f Mrs. Brain, and I undet 
st 1 that | ef virtue is that he does not 
llivant At present he trembles violently 
he tatoes to the Squire and 
ther I overheard John telling him 
t t peal » hoarsely The way you 
Cold tongue, miss,’ is enough to make 
thir that you had pulled it out of a 
t | I y that he trembles more when 
Nii ] ocicty She is so deter 
that | ll be a credit to her that she 
( t lly him He finds consola- 
tion in a somewhat curious way 
the idea that his brown 
tt to the order of fawns 
t of | True, the only life that he 
t to compel is bird life, and even 
] t ll in external aid He presses 
nto the bark of a tree, and 
t t position near, there to stand 
t l at it Presently a sparrow 
lider 1 n the rest of the garden birds 
{1 the path to snatch a crumb 
footi ; that some day all he will 
to do is to point his finger at any tre 
! follow his directions 
t tught a voung bulltinch and 
t t eat pride to the Squire's 
t i to be ungracious yet 
t { eping the bird a prisonet 
t t to deserted nest in the 
et | that it had escaped 
{ found it fluttering about 
1 ht it back again with 
1 betore 
M i t tienes with the cook 
juaintance on the night 
I had pictured het 
1 cook I might have 
tw rts of good cooks 
| d rt are highly 
1 ] like piano-playet 
t t They would feel taint 
t ! adversely ind 
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souffle came down with a message. Mrs 
Brain “hasn't patience ’’ because she thinks 


that the cook does not 
of an old retainer 
that 
anticipating 
day 


mean to earn the title 
For years she has foreseen 
fond of and 
happiness three times a 
she right all 


somebody really food, so 
certalil 
will prove that has been 
along 

rhe Squire had led off the dance with Mrs. 
Che and I round the 
room three times to the Squire’s twice, and to 
John’s John, indeed to le 
possessed with the idea that he and the Squire's 


lady 


cook careered 


Brain 
scemed 


once 


were two hemispheres making a world 


which must revolve round its own axis. John 
took it seriously, and when his partner stretched 
a point to culogise the decorations which he 
had carried out in coloured paper, though 
literally acres of flowers had been at his dis- 
posal, he cut her short with, ‘ Beg pardon, 
Ma’am, but I think we had better mind our 
steps ? 

I wanted to dance with Mrs. Brain, but I 


that 


mastei 


found 
the 


room 


after she had “done her duty by 
she had retired to the housekeeper’s 
in black kid 
dispensed refre shments to three 

the 
Brain 


where, with hands cased 


gloves, she 
including 
Mrs 

on her chimney-piece, a three-quarter 
length cabinet photograph of the latter, taken 
in all the glory of his 
which he had made specially for this occasion. 


or four distinguished guests, 
coachman and the head gardener. 


has now 
“ nigeon-tailed ‘suit,’’ 


I heard the lady’s maid being asked by the 


chauffeur whether she would “cloak, prom- 
cnade, or refresh,”’ and so I asked the upper 
housemaid for the next dance. It was not 
difficult to read her thoughts Her model 


Mrs. Brain, was holding a reception, but upper 
housemaids have no room fit for such grandeur, 


and no. reircshments On the other hand 
Mrs. Brain was not in the ball-room to call her 
a flipperty gibbet It could not be very 
undignified to have just one more dance. She 
could look restrained afterwards when the 
chauffeur, or even John, asked her—even 
John! 
' IT have tried to put fairly the nature of the 
Squire’s household, but I feel that I should 
fail to give the right impression if I omitted 
to say that the park is actually a complete 


parish, and in the miniature cathedral which 
forms a wing to the house a clergyman fre 
quently conducts Divine Service. It is, I am 


sure, not only the beautiful home of the Squire 
and his lady that has made Mrs. Brain declare 
without fear of argumen The Peace ot 


God is not difficult to understand.” 
















































The Dandelion Clock. 


A Complete Story. 
By BRIDGET O'BRIEN. 


‘re seated on the platform of a coun 
tion—a maiden and a little child—in 
light of a glorious summer day, and 
were filled with the fair emblems 
LGOW and hedget Ww rhe one 
k in dreamy contentment, her mind 
lans of future 
long, long thoughts ’’ of youth 





| vy with the possibilities 
1 future combined In her eager 
i dandeh id, and with 
l rie Va blowing the 
l ther and t ind fixing het 
iI next Veal time never 
ext il met rhe last 
away as the child turned in 

q et I € al er side 
tic | pulling eagerly at her 
se her to an e\ t I such import 
I’m going t be married some 
k sa ! Phen with a sud 
1 of t ht, “‘ Auntie, would you 

l d 
i p i da came the 
I'll tell you and once again a 
head was lected and gently 
Lu then in ti ic disappointment 
ilk was flu away 

1 it never! But you won't 
will you iuse I’m quite sure 


metime,”’ and the bright little face 


vell! We'll call it sometime, shall 


tie mpact wa iled by a kiss 
yeal came and went years that 
i vn tale of v and discipline 
ec inbean vere few and fleeting 
ivy and lon And Margery 
uuld look back to that summer's 
i ! Ve! \ ich pathos held Its 
eemed » lor a those day 
i 1 castl b and he won 
| ift ull the dandehon 
t 2; 2 il the answer to 


fixed absently on the dreary view of endless 
house roofs. her mind sped otf on a retrospect 


of the past It brought before her the tranquil 


country home, the rooks cawing clamorously 


in the lofty elms that surrounded the old house 
the sense of serenity and leisure that per 
vaded everythin 
eventful lives of it mmates Then the scene 
Was abruptly chal ead and bi ken never t 
to be the same a un Hie ivy | ( fell on 
the hitherto prosperous famuly ; times of stre 
and worry followed ; tinally the dear father and 
mother were taken within a short time of each 
other, and Margery Kenyon was left with only 
a small annuity, and an al unknown 
| 


world before her 


\ home was offered to her by her brother 


but quickly her cl e was mad She would 
become a nurse, for i had ever longed for a 
vocation, one in whi to do her woman's shar 
in easing the sufferings of humanity Years 


of training had followed, and now, accomphishe¢ 


he worked In 


J 


and skilled in 
connection with a large nursing home 1n the 


heart of London 





It was a sweet face under that t1 








cap, aroul d the f head of w h the | 
rippled in sunny profusion. There was a calm 
serene expression in the clear eyes and ibout t! 
firm mouth that won contidencs Nurse Ken 
yon was a favourite with doctors and patient 
alike 
She is so sympathisu Lid the latte 

So thoroughly rehabk uid the forme 
and thus her ideal had been reached 

But was it quite her ideal ? Somet i 
wistful look crept into the eye ind t 
lines fell about the mouth, but that was only 
when Nurse Kenyon wa off duty and 
vhen the drea 1 tlie da eld sway; 
and then she would tell herself It a litt 
lonely, and resolutely throw |! lf with 1 
newed energy into tl next worl it awalt 
her capable hand 

And now, to-da ts she stood and mused 
a voice broke in on her meditat 


Ken 








place of boyhood 


glas and his mother 


veran¢ Lined their 


vicar of the church in a 
rb into which she had often 
and enjoyed the of the 
time for 
explained his errand : 


quict evening 


was no 
riedly he 


‘is very ill 


conver- 


there are 


come at 


com- 


doctor says. Can you 


will be with you almost immediately,”’ 


d, and hurried from the room to make 
( ry preparations 


and the cloud of 
vily about that home 


and went 


Percival 
t] were all in all to each 
on her he lavished all the devotion of 
impulsive heart, and in her thoughts, 
he still retained 


In the quiet room the 


e was well over thirty 

vy of death hovered, and a hand-to-hand 
vas fought for the life so highly prized 

than once Nurse Kenyon almost gave up 
ilmost iought that death had 
but faith and prayer, courage 


claimed 
and 
one 


reward, and 


et the lonely watcher below 


her tired face and the light 


nt man almost 


aught her hand 
God ] aid brokenly 


on 


Margery 
back 


he went 


days 


the tedious 
that she realised 
Douglas's true 
ned tendern ; — 
hi characte! 
and carry 


and sym 


il i eery 


quickly 


realising 
olf 
and by 


Mrs 


proved him 


nvaluable sy 
and 
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Douglas gradually but surely took up her 
right place in the home again. But she was in 
no hurry to lose Margery, and, gathered together 
of an evening in the cosy drawing-room with 


reading and work, they formed a merry little 


party. In those days the old notes of laughter 
came back into the quiet voice of the nurse, 
the bright light of love into her cyes, and 


Margery Kenyon almost forgot she was “ alone 
in the world,’’ almost felt ‘ 
The parting days, 


swiftly and surely 


‘at home 
however, 


” again. 
all 


Other suffering ones were 


came too 


eagerly seeking her services, and no further 
excuse remained for her to continue in her 
present abode. Mrs. Douglas was well and 


strong now, and the usual happy routine once 
more held sway in the busy vicarage. She 
parted from her favourite with evident regret, 
and kissed her affectionately as she said good- 
bye. 

‘““Come and see us whenever you have a 


spare hour, dear child,’’ was her parting charge. 


“In her eager fingers she held a dandelion head.” 
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gery Kenyon had come, in a measure, to know 
herself—and her ideal A cosy fireside, a 
sweet womanly presence, and a tall manly form 
constantly came to mind, and above ali 
the claims of her profession, above all 
the gladness of self-sacrifice, her heart 
yearned unspeakably for that truest. of | 
true woman's kingdoms—Home. 


Occasionally she saw her old friends , 
when a few hours of leisure gave her 

time to seek them out , 

and then the forme: : 

. 


happy intimacy was 
renewed. Somehow, in 
spite of his many calls 
hither and thither, Per- 


cival Douglas managed ; 
to make a third at the 
little tea-table before 
the visits closed—and 
two out of the three ; 
. began unconsciously to 
5 count those fleeting mo- 
: ments as amongst the , 
H priceless things of life. 7 
” * * ( 
i ' 


rhe sultry summer 
days were drawing on 
apace, and the heat struck in relent- 
less force on the busy life of the 
City It tried many to the last de 
gree of endurance Nurse Kenyon 
was still at her post, and a critical 
case and an irritable patient com 





bined | 
telling on her visibly More than once the 


, . d 
y doctor had inquired after the well-being of 


é . a 
Pd so valued a nurse, had suggested that a brief 
al 


respite would be better than a breakdown 


with the trying atmosphere’ were 


“ee y v s hour. 
Come and see us whenever you have a spare ho though indeed he doubted who would be so 


we my life to your loving care’’-—p. 1Is1. ; , 
I owe y y & } competent to mect the needs of the present : 


ontingency. Margery Kenyon, having studied 


Under God, T owe my life to your loving care her patient's case from the commencement se 
ind we ill not soon tor cE st] doubted it, too, and bravely held to her duty f 
It was not, however, until Margery was _ in spite of flagging energies 
really gone that they found how thoroughly At last the crisis of the illness was favourably 
she ud ( their hearts, and what a blank passed and rest seemed within measurable 
her abst caused In those days the practical distance. She stood one afternoon looking 
bustling vicar would fall into abstract silence out into the square, waiting to be relieved ot , 
and his mother would smilingly take refuge in her charge for a little space She had promised i 
castle-building, in which the future of her son Mrs. Douglas, in response to an urgent note - 
laved t prominent part Whilst in a larg: to take tea with het that day but she wondered 
IS¢ me miles dist ul ta quict figure bent, a wearily how the feat of getting there was to 
of yore r a bed of iffering, and gentl be accomplished, if ever it were undertaken 
hands ministered to the needs of the moment ree at last, she resolutely summoned up hei 
is diligently as ever, but with the heart far courage, and made for the nearest omnibus 
wa For the cheeriness was more forced, and alighting but a few minutes’ walk from her 


th right face had taken graver lines. Mar- destination Unannounced she entered the 











welcome 
the 
But 


room, assured of a 


shor ind leavoured to hearty 


dizziness 


answer 
two inmates 

und with an effort at self-preser- 
vation she felt blindly for some support. She 
heard confused voices, one distinct exclamation 
** Mother 


caught 


fraught wit un xiety she is ill !"’-— 


her and conscious- 
and 
ht of her indisposition, looking 
and shaken that, after 
me her brave attempt to appear 


} 


reclf \I Jouglas 


Che rev red before many minutes, 


the while so weak 
took the law into her own 
my child,” 


pletely worn out 
} 


‘so here 


you remain for the 
Why my scarcely 
I will 
They 
that is 


dear you are 
Stay where 


the 


you are, and 


nd at ize to nursing home 
st find meone to take your place 

bustled out of the room 
Marger' y still for a time 


f tude that 


fiving way to the 


stole over her now 


resistance was at an end 
the 


who was standing on 


Then sl turned her eyes to remaining 
e room 


ively regarding her 


a 


ant anything ?” he said 


ntly i er to her look; ‘“‘can I get you 
‘only I cannot 
trouble 


vered faintly 
bear t you all such 
ind kind 

} ! where you 
Don't mention 

I would gladly, if 


murmured 


and your 
concerned !’ 
trouble 
need be 


are 


almost passion 


} 


and abruptly left the room 


out of the 
muttered 
long days of weakness and 
ved the old 
] the 
long ind Nurse Kenyon had _ parted 


vanished 
caught the words, 
expression of 


e shone in gentle eyes 


* * * + 


» close of a glorious day in 
Kenyon stood 
filled, 


whilst 


Margery 


with her hands as of 


wit f rant wild flowers con 
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spicuous amongst them were the downy dande- 
lion balls which she had plucked under the 
tender spell of girlhood memories. In the 
distance lay the pretty country cottage where 
Mrs. Douglas had taken her in the early days 
of convalescence. 
by, quict 


Three happy weeks had gone 
days of tranquil enjoyment 
an occasional from 


in which 
visit Percival Douglas for 
a day or two of brief holiday keeping formed 
the chief excitement, eagerly looked forward 
to by both the exiles. The colour had found 
its way back into Margery’s cheeks once more, 
the buoyancy of health into her step, much to 
the those to had 
become so dear. She stood now with her eyes 


satisfaction of whom she 
fixed on the crimson sunset, and as the glowing 


orb of day sank slowly in the west a manly 
figure strode rapidly towards her, and stood 
silently sharing the delights of the scene. Then, 
as the their benediction over 
the peaceful countryside, they turned to each 
other in the afterglow, and their eyes met in 
mutual understanding 

‘Margery,’ he 
with feeling, ‘‘ the 


last beams cast 


said, his voice vibrating 
time is flying apace and I 
little to offer, but—I 
! Will you be my wife, and 


share my work ?”’ 


must speak I have 


love you, dearest 


In her face he read the answer long before 
it was spoken, the love and confidence with 


which she regarded him ; then her eyes dropped 
in momentary confusion upon the flowers that 
she held in her hand, and a tender smile hovered 
about het 

“want” 
forget to 
a dandelion 


lips 
‘T must rot 


and 


she said playfully, 


consult my oracle!” selecting 
the 


the 


from hedgerow she 


softly 


cloc k 


commenced to blow downy secds 
away 

rhis year 
This year—next year - 
She had 


morsel 


sometime nevel 


How 
for 


year—next 
strange ! 
the last 


the breeze, as she 


blown surely enough, 


was borne away on 
turned impulsively and placed her hand in the 
firm clasp of Percival Douglas, and told him of 
the incident of many years ago 

And this there thrill of dis- 
appointment in the after moments, no hope 
the after days to cloud the golden 
dreams of love. For before the 
summer the had taken home 
the prophecy of the dandelion clock had 


time Was no 
deferred in 
following 
vicar his bride, 
and 
come truce. 
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On the Banks of the Sussex Ouse. 


By HENRY P. MASKELL. 


XCARCELY an hour ago we were breasting 
S the traffic on London Bridge, and now we 
re in the heart of the Sussex Weald, peace- 
ully resting from the noontide heat beside 


1 shady pool. The water comes splashing 
ut of an oval brick opening under the lane 
to babl ind murmur away into a tunnel 
f nut-bushes. The very lightest of breezes 


rustling the leaves in the orchard beyond, 
bringing with it the scent of sweetbriar 
ym the wooden cottage higher up the lane. 


We can just see that the garden is a wilder- 


SS ipdragons and tall lilies. 

The Sussex Ouse has many sources ; 
perhaps the longest of the various streams 
is that which flows from the forest of Worth 
through Balcombe and Ardingly Sut the 
branch which we have encountered neat 
Horsted Keynes Station rises at Wych 
Cross in Ashdown Forest, within a stone's 
thr f a spring eventually running into 
the M: Ly All the sources of the Mok 
Medwa ind Ouse are so much entangled 
that ten 
lif t to 
make to 

| the 
thr 
ticu 4 1 
let } 

( 

f ' a 
T t ‘ 
i il 
{ 
T 
' 


Wi 





of a cross-legged knight in armour, possibly 
a Templar, and probably one of the Cahanges 
to whom the Manor originally belonged. 
Giles Moore, rector of the parish from 1655 
to 1670, kept a very full diary, containing 
many illustrations of Sussex life and customs 
during the period, which has been printed 
in Vol. I. of the Sussex Archeological Col- 
lection. The tale of daily expense and 
domestic history is carried on in the Journal 
of Timothy Burrell of Cuckfield, from 1683 
to I7T4. 

In the south transept is buried the good 
Dr. Leighton, Archbishop of Glasgow, who 
lived at Broadhurst, a delightful old Jacobean 
house, after the resignation of his see in 
16074. Burnet remarks that during his 
sermons ‘I never once saw a wandering 
eve,’ and what he preached he practised. 
Of a connection by marriage it is recorded 
that after witnessing the holy and mortified 
life of Dr. Leighton he exclaimed, “ If none 
shall go to heaven but so holy a man as this, 
what will be 
come of me?” 
and he relin- 
quished a pro 
fitable business 
in order to 
seek a higher 
rule of life 
For it is well to 
remember that 
during this roy- 
sterous and hi 
centious ag 
there was avery 
active religious 
movement In 
the Chur h, 
vhich was soon 
to give birth to 
the Society 101 
the Propaga 
tion of the Gos- 
pel, and some 
of oul best- 
known religious 
schools. 

Phe monu 
ment of Mrs 
Sapphira | ight- 
maker, sister of 
Di ightcn, 
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rise high enough to render pedestrians un- 
comtortable. At Blackhouse Common, half 
a mile further on, where the branch from 

Ardingly joins, an old inn, 


called * The Sloop,”’ reminds 
¢ us that the Ouse was, in the 
4, oats . . s . 
nxt b ald 7 WA. early vears of the last cen 
= tury, navigable for coal barges 


at this point. Few would be 
lieve it of this little stream, 
“4, ; flowing clearly over the stones 





iL : and scarcely too wide for 
Yo! a running jump. 
ys We may con- 
des tinue to follow the 


windings of the 
gb hi closely 





P 7 er, 
{ nimitable seventeenth century rg | » Fi screened by 
j Fg 2 ; 
s as a devout woman and a } ¥, ‘ \ . 

| 1. a widow indeed, and not- ‘ “hg, yw 

ie sae .” ‘ 

ithstat itations to a second mar- j : 
' \ ty-four vears.” The diary , 3 oe ; 
: 63 “ 4 4 4 

the pa unfortunately, 1s less com- Ms Sak Sins me 


relates more than = one 
neanness 
nty of time on our hands, 
lanes are inviting, and 
in visit the fine Elizabethan houses at 
Pax H Kast Maskles, or even extend 
to Scaynes Hill, a hamlet on a 
heat th a little modern red brick 
ind wide for the pretty 
bright. homely interior. 
Ot direct footpath through 
Freshfield Mill The 
roadside in this dis 
that the floods often 





masses of undergrowth, 
past the grounds of 
Sheffield Park. a modern 
house famous in the 


memory of every Sussex 


crickete In the dis 
tanec ma’ In seen 
» the spire of Fletching 
a Church, nsing amid the 


trees. Herve lies buried 
Gibbon, the historian, 
in the mausoleum ot 
the Shefheld family. 
“ Hereabouts the oaks, 

SusseX Weed,” a a 
native once called them, 





re nderful re and beauty. And so are each noldin l 
uncommon device 


t lland enes In endless varict\ 
past a ( k or two, the river gradually vivine five daughters 
in width and depth, though still forms us—"“ are calle 
ilmost ( om view by the close mass« of Good Quality 

f t foliage The bushes trespass Isheld Place, wh 
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Castle 


roots oft 


tents. But before us is the 

Li with the red 

n clustering along the hill around 

intic scene surpassed only by the 
Durham from the river. 

() ir towns there are fev 

so many peculiarities 


towers and 


with so 
ties and 


| | situation Is unique, a city 
on a hill in the very midst of 

ircle of the loftiest hills in the 

England. It we approach it by 

London, we can appreciate the 

hug eering joke of the careful gradients 


a town Whose streets are scarcely 
pt for experienced mountain 
It is a town of surprises. In the 
it appears to end suddenly 
and most startling 


CNCEt 


C itt 


reen wall 


vhen, atter looking through 

dows of our hotel at the busy 

trafi the High Street, we find that be- 
nothing but the 
everlasting hills. 
N { n ever manages to 


so successtully 

Who 

) its prim, r 
Georgian High Street 
is old in thr 


would 


ine, and that 
> pavement are 
a Roman port 
ol Lewes 
lden away m 
the suburbs 
ly imqui 
( Hae cit f 4 


MWe Of 14 


| 
Priory Church the 
es, and tl 
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Warrennes lie almost unvisited in the church 
at Southover. True, we catch a glimpse of 
the Castle gateway up a turning, and the 
curious round tower of St. Michael’s manages 
to peep out from behind its Georgian Gothic 
nave. But only by careful search in 
these many side alleys running down the 
hill can we find out what a wealth of interest 
the town can really boast of—in old houses, 
old churches and historic associations. 

We can wander, if we will, past the Norman 


church of St. Anne to Mount Harry, the 
scene of the battlefield; interesting not 


only for its associations with Simon de 
Montfort and Prince Edward, but also for 
the beauty of the Downs and the view over 
Plumpton Plain and the rich slopes. Many 
hours may be spent in enjoying the colour 
changing denes, which 
a climb to the 
Mount Caburn. 


ettects of the 
lead eastward and end with 
entrenchment on 


evel 


British 
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{ Lewes, and the museum 

thi issex Archeeolog.cal Association 1s 
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but t harm of Lewes begins with the 


once more 


twilight, when one can fancy tit 


i | COT] t lays ol yore I hie shadows 
7 in th Friar’s Wall become delightfully 
f ( In t lane down to Southover we 
feel sure poor, slighted Anne of Cleves still 

ts t se where shi traditionally 

t pined away { on Mount 

Harry t rustle of the bennets grows into 


Simon de 


( t position tr hich they 

1 t taken the Kin irl unawares, 
( vict in those 

ni vas indignantly scouted. 

rhe ( { is it , unong the 


rie W arre } ind especdally Ol the 
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\ number of racks, thumbscrews and other 
instruments of torture, said to 
used for the persecution of the Lewes martyrs 
during the Reformation period, are exhibited, 
and some personage of either local or political 
note is burnt in effigy It would probably 

worthy 
fo med that they = are 
really only 
the traditional worship of 
Moloch, introduced into 
the old seaport by th 
Phoenicians more than 


two thousand years ago. 


have been 


surprise the inhabitants to be in- 


Carrying on 


Some signs Oo: naviga- 


tion begin as our river 
passes neal the re ooled 
tower of the « h of 
>t Thomas of Canter 
bu it Clithe 1 winds 


nforthe snug Tudor 
ma house — be le the 
church, the Glynde River flows 1 It rises 
near Laughton Place moate home ol 
the Pelhams. Only the red brick tower 
remains, carved with the buckle (an emblem 
which the family assumed after the battle 
of Poictiers) and some curious arabesque 
worl At Glynde it becomes a navigable 
Cree Here there is a rather pretty little 
church of Grecia \ built in 1765 by 
Bishop Trevor of Durham. 

From this point to Newhaven the Ouse 

wanders through a lel lit th Wide 
rushy backwate lu t grey 
mullet and the wild ducl i tract land 
which was evident ( ea e estuary 
{ the sea All the v es are to be tound 
on the edge of th having quaint homes 
ind strange little « 1 ( Ih ntiquily 
Iwo of these chu t Southea ul 
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; till very ently served, for the almost ancient bed of the river Phe old Cinque 

j unique tide mill at Bishopston while Port still possesses many ancient features, 
before it tempest in the sixteenth including a Norman church and some old 

{ century the river travelled still furthe houses ; and in spite of modern additions 
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Our Christmas Number. 


By THE EDITOR. 


NCE 1 e I have the pleasure of de- 
( ) C1 ye of the mtents of oul 
Christm ‘umber It be sa new volume 
f THe O E} 1 affords a good oppor 
t \ ne subscribers to commence 

kin ti razine 

A Serial Story by Amy Le Feuvre. 
First I am very glad to announce 
it M Le Feuvre—the author ot 
P * Teddy Button,’ and 
ma itful s ich have 
high 4 ita written 
~ i I QUIVER ¢ new serial 
tory 1 commence next month. It 
] \ ( 1. { and is 
hull l t Irom t 
f t t t last It ppea 
\ t I ire that it 
ited by eve Who read 
| () 


A Christmas Sermon 


B 1 


Peter 


borough 


(y tributes a Christmas sermon 
: 4 evange il zeal i 1 we have 
[ ( t Irom ! pu t utterance 
i te [ pa Ula }} ypriate- 
a l Lt tlie \ 


Contributions by Three Famous Writers 


Ethel Hi 


las written a mpl te story 
Nu ( has Miss 
thor of \ Lame Dog's 
}) la books Phi 
| l Lady of th 
| t | have 

\ | t MoUs SINE 
Wrate Me Wich 
14 nO SIN 

A Long Story by Ethel Heddle 
| =e kr : to 
I ’ i 

| N entitled 

hart I 
{ «lil 


Several Complete Stories. 

Miss E. [Everett-Green 
to all our readers 
Story 


whose name is 
Written a 


Christmas 


has 


Cargo,”’ and a new writer, Miss Florence M. 
Gray, has a Christmas incident as_ her 
theme for a= sto entitled ‘* Godfrey.” 
\} | ] Bell. th uthor of Wee Ma 


reogor,’ Writ i lelighttul sketch ol 
Scottish life Esther Branthwaite contri- 
butes a Christmas story, illustrated by 


H. Millar. 


IX 

Interesting Features. 

My Strangest Christmas ( 
an article 

various Well-known preachei 

parts of 


the worl 
Inont 


h | 
Departm 


” 


‘ongregation 


is giving the peculiar experiences 
In ailferent 
lon Christmas Day Next 
am starting asp Home 


nt in THE OVIVER, with useful 


‘ 


hints on health ai home management 
contributed by expert An article b 
Blanche St. Clair gives valuable ideas for 
Christmas hospitality Other Christma 
features include a story by John K. Leys; 


Father 


] } 
CIC@LIY Tt) 


Redemption of 
Dalton: anda 
Margaret Batch 


Christmas,” 
ttul 


story by 


Children’s 


] - 
LOFT, 


Charming Artistic Work. 


As usual, the artistic side of our Christ 
mas Number ts at a high level I ¢ ellence 
Among the artist vhose aid we hay btained 


re Warwick Goble, wl is responsible for 





a beautiful coloured cover ; Percy Tarrant, 
who has drawn the itispiece ; W. Rainey, 
vho has pictured various Christmas 

ith his customary : eevee >} 
wh illustrate Mi | Feu story ; 
W. Cubitt Cooke, H. M. Bi W. Reid 
Ix Ci e Soy | theth Larnsha 
nd other eminent artist \ portion of oui 
Christmas Number is printed in two colours 

Our Claim 

I think the will satisfy ou 
rea that 1 ell Deel <n on 
! part to su t ty of TH! 
OuIvi which, a t entury 
has proved its right to | nsidered the 
PREMIER Home Ma OF THE WORLD. 
On the opposite pa be seen the por- 


rs. 


Dut 
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NUMBER. 
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to. Healey, Pete 


RIGHT REV TH BISHOP OF 
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TT HE style of headgear most widely patron 
| ised nowadays by the mothers ot small 
children is not of the heavy and * cabriolet 
order, made up with wire and volumimous 
immuing, that was in favour some years ago. 

The hat or bonnet then almost hid the tiny 
face that it surrounded. 

\ child’s bonnet now more often resembles 
ie “‘jittle thing composed of three rose- 
buds, a bit of velvet and a pair of strings ”’ 
of Miss Alcott’s heroine, except when it 1s 

nded for wear on a special occasion 

It is, as a rule, made up on strictly utilitarian 
lines, and so arranged that it can be taken 
to pieces quite easily, washed, or cleaned, 
ind as readily put together again. Many 
1 short length of material may be turned to 
iccount in this way, though, as a rule, the 
bonnet is either made of a piece of the out- 
door costume, or of velvet, quilted silk o1 
satin, lace net, or Madeira or eyelet hole 
embroidery Sometimes it is knitted o1 
crocheted with wool: at other times it Is 

omposed of white or coloured linen, which 
is both a durable and inexpensive material 


+} 
il 





r the purpose 
One of the simplest shapes for a bonnet 
is that shown in Fig. 1 By way ot 
oundation a piece of lace net, or of any 
make of piece-embroidery, measuring four- 
teen es by eight 
} 1S needed 





| ne Way ¢ 
haping this further 
ut a neat hem must 
e made all round 





1a narrow frill of 


Dainty Bonnets for Little Children. 


By ELLEN T. MASTERS. 















gathered ends must be sewn two strings, each 
from two to three inches wide and a yard 
and a half in length. They may be made 
of soft lawn or cambric, hemmed down the 
sides and at the ends, or they can be of 
ribbon or silk. Above these two points 
where strings and bonnet meet, a couple of 
large rosettes each consisting of about 
thirty-six inches of Madeira work or Swis: 
embroidery, or lace some two inches and a 
half in width, gathered up along one edg 
and drawn into shape, are sewn by way ot 
ornament 

If the little bonnet is to be extra dressy, 
it may be of silk or brocade, enriched with 
embroidery or not, as liked best. Mixed in 
with the folds of smaller rosettes than those 
illustrated should be some drooping daisies, 
forget-me-nots, tiny rosebuds, or some othe! 
simple flowers. When washing is necessary, 
the rosettes and strings have to be taken 
off and the gatherings undone. Thus the 
bonnet is reduced to its primitive condition 
in the shape of an oblong piece of material 
that can be washed as often as necessary 
without suffering any harm 

Our second illustration shows a_ bonnet 
that may be arranged in several difterent 
ways with considerable success. In ow 
model the simplest stvle of all has been 


] 
ri host hasan exampie 
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Phe material need | 
Hut mex ; 
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a warm bonnet 1s 
required for winter 
wear. flannel of tw 


( olout > that look Wel 














Dainty BONNE: 


To mak th 

t the material 
must be f In 
half (see dott ne) 

the top 

s cut ft asa 

t gle wl wn 
1 Fig. 4. 1 two 
te 5 (1 { 1 
n-stitched t ther 
und the « first 
l ess th a 


them in pla 


folded in half as 
f ‘ in ] t he } S 
ence the t i at 
s been oved 
st by to 
thet ered 
tightly t n the 
wn, t bein 
r ely ( ( enly 
1 neat! see from 
\ to Bin Fig. 4 \ 
é opp Site s ¢ 
D, the 1 il « 
\T ; 1 by 
ey " ; . F 2.-A BONNET THAT 
pth of ' hes SEVERAL DIFFE 
id a | i 5 to 
mat round the face. It is the 
turning ba his edge that makes it ad- 
able that second piece ol stuff to form 
tra | be used. The revers may 
any way the’ worker 
embroidery and painting, 
mes in something of the 
| 2 
I t hould consist of about two 
wide, soft ribbon. It is 
a fancy ribbon for these 
which the two colours of the materials are 
t be tied, not too 
tightly. and sewn at 
Dac { the bonnet 
where the eam of the 


ls Thence 
carried 
to of the 


front under the turned- 


ribl 


mois 


the cornet! 


over portion Here, 
on both sides, a pleat 

made which serves 
to bring the ribbon 


we right position 


Im a smart 


at the side 
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Bonnets of all 
shapes and sizes may 
be made on the prin- 
ciple of this one. If 
a cosy Cap is needed, 
two pieces of woollen 


crochet, or of knit- 
ting, are required, 


each measuring four- 
teen inches by eleven 
inches. These may 
be of contrasting 
colours. They must 
be crocheted or sewn 
together, then folded 
in half, and the crown 
seamed and gathered 
as described for the 
last bonnet. 
Instead of having a 
flatly folded portion 
round the face, the 
front edge should be 


rolled over several 
times on the right 
side and secured at 
the bottom with a 
few stitches. The 
oS ee strings and rosettes 
sa rat are added In the 
usual way. When 


the bonnet requires cleaning, these must be 


removed, the stitches that hold the roll-over 
must be cut and taken out, and there we 
have a flat piece ol work that needs no 
more washing than can be done in the 
basin next time we wash our hands. A few 
minutes will suffice to put it all together 
again when the work is dry. 


\ rather smarter little cap 1s to be made 


by working a scalloped edge in lacey crochet 
] 





along the portion that sets round the neck, 
and carrying this also along the margins that 
are afterwards gathered up to form the 
crown. Lace may be used 1f a more dressy 
bonnet still is wanted, and it 1s easy enough 
to smarten it up with m 
ruches and tiny frills. 2 essen 
Many another pretty orna st 
ment can be arranged on 
it af required Ass a 
rule, th little, youthful 
faces show to tar better 
advantage when they are 
not overpowered by much 
trimming, and it is well to c D 
encourage simplicity whik 

FIG. 4—CUTTING THE 


they are juvenile enough fo 
it to be becoming to thei. 


PIECES FOR THE 
SECOND BONNET. 
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have 


m which 


be rather more 
a separately 
sewn togethet 
piece of material 
covers 
be turned back 
und the 
as described, but 
| 


the opposite edge 


must be sewn on 


lace 


the wrong side 
after having been 
lightly gathered, 
to a small crown 


per- 


measuring 


hay three o1 

inches for 

Mts greatest 

width, and five 

or six inches tot 
utmo 


vs in which these 


the round one 1s 


le and a little cut 


e a straight line. 
sewn round the 


it not along the 


eq intact. It is 
the two ends 
bonnet are so 
itly at the bacl 
lay to the bacl 
to set more cosily 
The horseshoe 
tiny plaits or a 
to draw it in to 
jan Our Measure 
ary. 
ttle bonnet in 
this principle 
\ an idea ot 


thi trimmn 
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folded in neatly and then arranged so as to 


‘ 1 or 

overlap slightly. Along the opposite edge m 
is sewn a second piece of the nbbon. This of 
forms the top and sides of the head. It gives I 
1 

a good effect if the seam 1s ornamented il 


with a line of satin piping, or with a frill of t! 
. 0) 
baby lace or ribbon. It is a good plan to { 


make up this bonnet on a shape of stiff net | 

” 

which gives a certain amount of firmness 8 

to sew to, without appreciably adding to th kn 
weight. The net foundation must be so cut 

as to extend for about two inches beyond the stt 

lor 

mt 


lit 
sti 
ne 
th 
ie\ 
to 


set 
Wi 
be 

shi 
101 
lor 
if] 





margin of the ribbon At the edge of this 


i third piece, the margin 
inside at the edge ot 


the bonnet for about half an inch The 


rest of this pu ribbon is to be folded 
back so as to form a revers round the head 
part. The margin of the turn-ovel should 
be edged with a ruche, or a double quilling ot 
silk or satin ribbon, or indeed of any 
nd material that will contrast effectively 

ith the rest 
Ani lecora juired: May bn placed 


the form 








of embroidery with silks or fancy ribbons 
r of applig of lace. Or the whole portion 
iv be cove with chiné silk, or with ribbon 
a contrasting colour to all the rest. Fancy 
np that | oks like raised embroidery is 


ilso useful for the purpose, and indeed many 
gs that are pretty and happen 

be convenient, may be employed in this 
position The centre of the crown under the 
thering ild be finished with a soft 


The st S ist be prepared next. A 
strip sl e cut measuring two yards 


ng 1 fi inches wide. A hem 
must be ma own both sides, and a deeper 
each end. It is customary 
to ornament the ends with fine tucks (extra 
these) or with 


narrow 


ng an 


ength must be allowed for 


little insertions of lace. The centre of the 
strip must | n exactly in the back of the 
eck Phence it is carried to the points of 
the front of the bonnet and secured with a 
f stitch Ihe strings are then ready 


to be tied under the face towards one side. 


At the ba by way of a finish, should be 


set three s1 nots of soft silk to correspond 
ith the one on the crown. 

\ full 1 tte of the same soft silk must 

put at each corner of the front. Each 
shou of a strip of the silk about 

ur inch vide and forty-two inches 
long. Only one side need be hemmed and, 
ed, a xtra material may be allowed 
L fine two down the length of 

the strip. The ends must be joined in the 
usual wat a line of gathering stitches 
in al t] hemmed edge by which the 
S is tightly to complete the 

—? 

The bor { of course, to be lined, as 
there are 1 titches inside it to be hidden 
than is customary with many other kinds 

villin | material for this pur 
I laine, which is soft and 
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warm, and not quite so slippery as silk or 
satin. 

\ bonnet of this sort is not likely to go 
much out of date, so far as its shape is con- 
cerned. It is possible to vary the form of 


the turn-over (a pretty shape is given in 
Fig. 8), and to arrange the trimming accord- 


ing to the fashion of the moment. Our 
model, it will be noticed, is intended for a 
little girl who is getting beyond mere baby- 
hood, but it is so simple in its plan that it 
can readily be modified to suit a child of any 


growth. We have, it will be noticed, chosen 
only such bonnets as 
can thus be easily 


adapted to special re- 
quirements. 

A large 
may also be had just 


selection 


now of ready-made 
bonnets for which 
linen, muslin or cam- 
bric have been used. 
Most of these have a 





design for embroidery 
traced on the turn- 
over and crown, and 
this pattern is often partially stencilled or 
painted in delicate colourings. Others are 
prepared for working in Broderie Anglaise or 
eyelet hole embroidery. Such bonnets and 
caps have had all the more difficult portions 
of the cutting, shaping and putting together 
done before the worker gets them; but there 
is still plenty for her to do, besides the fancy 
stitchery, in trimming the’ turn-over with 
fine lace, or with ruches of net, ribbon, or 
silk. It is advisable to replace the material- 


FIG. 8 FOR A 
TURN-OVER, 


SHAPE 


strings with softer ties like those we have 
described above. A head-lining, chosen 
according to the colour and style of the 


bonnet, 1s also an improvement, and adds 
greatly to the comfort and warmth when it 
is to be worn in bad weather. 
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Do we Eat too Much? 





By A PHYSICIAN. 


}' JX man to live, man must eat. What- 
ever else we may disagree about, at 
least there is no difference of opinion here, 
and no one has yet maintained the contrary 
with any considerable measure of success. 
After the cries of rage and pain with 
which most of us announce our entrance 
into the world, our next cry is for food; 
and the new human infant—most helpless 
f all young animals—has nothing to learn 
is to the proper performance of the task of 
taking in nourishment. So the infant is fed, 
and if the food is suited to his needs he 
grows bigger and stronger, until in due 
course he becomes a man, and chooses for 
himself what food he will put into his mouth 
He chooses the food he like that he can 
| ire easily and cheaply, food such as 
his fellows consume 
So long as he feels well and can do his 
k he 1s quite content At least, he used 
to be. But now a large and growing number 
people take a lively interest in the working 
{ their own bodies, and the plain man, 
» has been thriving for years on his 
r steaks, with the usual trimmings, 
assailed by so varied an army ot 
food reformers that he is beginning to be 


tlarmed 


A Clear Idea of Why we Eat 
His morning paper is covered with the 
ements of patent foods, each claim- 
to be the best possible. One morning 
hurled at him an article advocating 
irely vegetable diet; to-morrow he 
told that physical sanity is to be 
ing nuts and drinking 
next week he will read possibly 
teady diet of raw eggs and straw 


l the only } ble one, if he 
healthy, wealthy, and wise. 
All t is very puzzling. Most of these 
are right to a greater or | 

lo find tl trut we must get 

the bed-rocl certained fact 
t fundamental t { underlie ill 
t scheme iust have a clear 
eeat ata H iz settled that, 
1 a position to find t what diet 

itisi our need 

We eat for two re In the first 
t ving machin } ther, must 


be done ; secondly, as the framework of the 

machine is constantly being broken down 

it must constantly be repaired and renewed 
There are three essential constituents 

of all food which fulfil these duties, viz. 

proteids, carbohydrates, and fats, All 

diets contain these in varying proportions, 
Let us consider them singly. 


The Most Important Food Element. 

Proteids are highly complicated bodie 
found in nature in living tissues, beth animal 
and vegetabl They contain a large pr 
portion of nitrogen in addition to car 
hydrogen, oxygen, and = other chemical 
elements. Proteid may be safely conside1 
the most important food element. Why 
broken up in the body it yields energy, but 
to it also falls the all important duty ot 
repairing bodily waste and building up th 
tissues as fast as they are destroyed. All 
diets, therefore, must contain proteid ; the 
practical question is, how much ? 

An enormous amount of work has been 
done on this subject by many competent 
observers. following in the main two lines of 
investigation. First, the normal di 
people of various nationalities have been 


+ 
ts of 


analysed, and the amount of proteid they 
contain determined ; secondly, experiments 
have been made with the view of finding 
how far the supply of  proteid may 
be reduced without impairing health 
vigour 

An Ordinary Man's Needs. 

The results of these investigations show a 
remarkable agreement. For practical pur 
poses it may be taken that a man of ordinary) 
size doing ordinary work r quires about I 


grammes of proteid daily—roughly, 1 
ounce his will upply his tissue build 
requirements and some energy, but not 
fhe repairing energy ts obtained from cat 
hydrates or fat r both 

Carbohydrate is a generic term including 
hie tarclhe nd Wars. We are not ¢ 





cerned here with their chemical composiU 

con dere £& ite) 1 clement tarch and sus 
are primarily energy yieldet In this respe 
carbohydrate weight for ght, ha 
only about halt the value of fats, but al 
very much cheaper; on the other hand 
large amount ot ¢ arb hydrate cause digest! 


troubl oO a matter of practice 





Do we Ea 
iniversal to employ both to supply our 
energy requirements. 

The same observations that gave us the 
amount of proteid ordinarily consumed 
how that normal intake of carbo- 
hydrat 500 grammes, Or 20 ounces, 
and of f 100 grainmes, Or 4 Ounces. Our 





ITI then, reduced to the bare 
leton of essentials, gives as the daily menu 

4 ounc f proteid, 20 ounces of carbo- 
lrate and 4 ounces of fat. 


fhis is, perhaps, mildly interesting, but 


particularly helpful to the seeker after 

a rational diet Che ordinary man does not 
quire a chemical analysis of the food he 
poses to consume, nor does he proceed to 
meals armed with a scale and a set of 


weight And he is perfectly right; he 


ns that it is highly probable that the 
linary diet adopted in obedience to the 

of h ppetite fulfils these theoretical 
lirements ; and, indeed, it is so. 


Is a Mixed Diet Best? 
Let us consider in what proportions 
ry food contains the essential principles 
unnecessary to give a 
letailed ysis of the various food stuffs ; 
t seeker after truth may find 
m for mself in many books. But it 
be said roughly that animal 
rl n proteid and fat and lacking in’ 
Vegetable foods are gener- 
rl n carbohydrates and poor in fats. 
teid, what we may term green- 
cereals, on the other hand, 


foods 


ri Oatmeal, for instance, contains 

it as much as lean beef. Fresh fruit 

ra is little food value. Can then 
juirements of the normal man 

a purely animal, a purely 

vegetal ra mixed dict ? Undoubtedly 


meat feeder—for example, the Eskimo 
ve mself abundance of proteid and 
required energy with fat and 
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oil. But no civilised man is likely to follow 
his example; such a diet in this country 
would be extremely dear, and most certainly 
nasty. That the mixed feeder can satisfy 
his needs is amply proved by experience, 
and what is written above gives a rough 
idea of how he does it. With his meat, 
eggs, milk, and cheese he procures plenty of 
proteid and fat, while from his vegetables he 
draws his carbohydrates, together with yet 
more proteid. 

Is the vegetarian equally well off ? Well, 
a theoretically adequate diet is most cer- 
tainly to be attained by the use of vegetable 
foods alone, and is, indeed, constantly 
secured in practice. But there are certain 
difficulties to be overcome, and precautions 
to be taken, before a vegetable diet can be 
satistactory. 


Should we Eat too Much ? 

You will perhaps ask, “If the ordinary 
diet is so satisfactory, why does the food 
reformer rage so furiously ?”’ I think that, 
in spite of exaggerations and misstatements, 
the various food cranks have done good 
service in pointing out that a great many 
people eat too much, more especially too 
much meat. The man who starts with a 
breakfast of porridge, bacon and eggs, in 


due course passing to a substantial meat 
lunch, followed by a five-course dinner, 


to say nothing of little snacks at afternoon 
tea, and possibly late supper, is taking far 
more than the standard diet laid down. 

On the other hand, certain food schemes err 
on the other side of underfeeding. Doctors 
will tell you of numerous instances where the 
following of a rigid diet scheme has led to 
serious loss of weight and power. 

Neither overeat nor undereat. You know 
quite well what food and how much suits 
you best. If you must break bounds in one 
direction or the other, I would counsel you, 
in all seriousness, to eat too much rather 
than too little. 



































The Recognition of God in Nature. 


By the Rev. CANON VAUGHAN, M.A. 


 ] receive ry and honour 

pleasut ire and w 
XT. JOHN THE DIVINE is ** 1n the isle that 
S Patmos, for the word of God, and 
{ ny of Jesus Christ.’’ There 
unfolded betore his eyes a 
ns of judgment. But before 
broken, and the trumpets 
the bowls of the wrath of God 
euilty world, there is granted 
minary vision of Eternity. As 
] lt y the river of Chebar, and to 
Isa l inning over the backsliding of 
] now to St. John “the heavens 
1 he sees a vision of God.” 

Phe 1 is one of encouragement, and of 
trengt consolation. rhe heathen ” 
rage together,”’ and ‘the 

a vain thing,”” but “ the 

| G mnipotent reigneth.” 

Phe n, as so often happens in this 
falls into two parts. The 

i vision of God the Creator 

the s { God the Redeemer. In one 
it t of praise comes trom the angel 
of ven: in the other the chorus 1s 
every creature which is on the 

one is celebrated the glory 

G nature ; in the other the glory of 


G mption Ihe twofold vision 
ll not unlike that of the Master 


m. ‘‘ Believe in God, believe 
\l 

It metimes to gaze with St. John 
Pat the vision of God the Creator, 
h the cherubim His glory 
1 to join in the song of the 

Thou art worthy, O Lord, 

\ nd honour and powe1 

t ed all thin and tor Thy 

and were created Phe 
i is a revelation of God 
hought of redemption does 

thie econd scene But 
( tou :many ways. He speaks 
n poetry, in the still small 
( He also speaks to us 
starry heavens above, as 


wy within 





and power: for TI hast 
ated,’ 


created all things, and for Thy 
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arth and void air, water, unresting flame, 
Have words to wl r, tongues to tell His name, 
And ber , and rainbow’s hues above 


Herald His ar 2 and proclaim His love,” 

The recognition of God in nature is a 
distinctly subject. The Greek 
Fathers were wont to lay great stress on the 
nature revelation of God. 
‘The wider our contemplation of creation, 
the grander will be our conception of God.” 
Chis was the teaching of St. Cyril and St. 
Basil. It is no mark of spirituality to dis- 
parage the world in which we live. Rather 
we are called on to “ promote the glory of 
God.” But how can man promote God’s 
glory 2?) A moment’s consideration is suffi- 
cient to show us, as Bishop Westcott once 
pointed out, that we cannot promote His 
glory in the sense of adding to it. He is no 
earthly potentate whose honour can be in- 
creased by the gifts and homage of His 
subjects. He is King of all the earth, of 
things visible and invisible. 


religious 


glories ol as a 





tains, and the valleys His, 
it rivers.”’ 





How then can man promote God’s glory ? 
‘Not by adding to it, which is impossible, 
but by acknowledging it, by displaying it, 
by reflecting it.” In the spiritual world 
Christ is the absolute revelation of the 
Father's glory, and so far as a man reflects 
Christ’s likeness, and exhibits in his daily 
life the mind of Christ, so far is he promoting 
the glory of God. In the natural world the 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth His handiwork ; and so 
far as a man recognises that glory, so far 
as he is in sympathy with nature, and studies 


it reverently, and enables others to see im it 


the expression of the powet and wisdom of 
the Creator, so far is he promoting the glory 
ot God 


It is to be feared that this recognition ot 
God in nature is not so general as it should 
be. Our eves are dim, and our ears are dull 
of hearing. We are, too many of us, like him 
of whom the poet speal 







































And it comes about that creation 1s 
too often turned into “the tomb of God’s 
ry,’’ instead of being regarded as “ the 
living shrin through which that glory 


For ‘“ the invisible things 
the creation of the world, are 


is revealed to us 


of God, since 


learly seen, being perceived through the 
things that are made, even His everlasting 
power and divinity.’”’ To those whose eyes 


are opened, whose ears are unstopped, whose 
hearts are uncontaminated by the world’s 
slow stain, the voice of nature is the voice 
of God. The deep blue vault of heaven, 
the illimitable firmament fretted with 
g ‘the arch of the rainbow and 
the fountains of the dawn,’ the meadows 
and the woods and mountains; “ the hush 
that is among the silent stars,’’ and “ the 
calm that is upon the moonlit sea,’”’ and 


y 


olde n mre vag 


Every bird that neg 
\ y flower that stars the elastic sod, 
And ry breath the radiant s ner brings 
I pu spirit is a word of God,” 


Now when we turn to the writings of the 
Old Testament, especially to the Psalter 
and the Book of Job, we at once 
what the great Humboldt called “‘ a profound 
lity to nature.” And this sensibility 


sensibil 


recognise 


is of a deeply religious character. The 
Hebrew writer never thinks of nature apart 
from God. The personification of nature, 


unfamiliar to him. 
no Nature 


so familiar to us, 
He knew, it has been well said 


was 


with a capital letter He loves the world, 
ot merely for its own sake, but because it 
speaks to him of God. It is a book which 


heavenly truth imparts 
Take for instance the 1 4th Psalm. It 
called a Psalm of natural history ; 


a Psalm of profound theology. 


[he earth is God’s earth, and the Psalmist 
es God's finger everywhere And to him 

t he thing incongruous, nothing strange 
not 4 everent In speaking about nature 
to G H ees the light of morning 
brea the easte ls, and he cries, 
Thou st Thyself with light as it were 
with a lent Thou spreadest out the 
nea Ke 1 curta H watches the 
louds rolling across the vast blue vault of 
heave! ind it seems to him that ‘ God 
n t the clouds Hi ha t and walketh 
n the ot t His eye rests 

t { e on the pu mountains ol 

M the more in prospect h 
sees the laughing valley ind the streams 
1 I the full he watches the 
IT t fir-tree ind the rabbits among 
lister t the hons roaring 
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after their prey; he turns his thoughts to 
“the great and wide sea also, wherein are 
things creeping innumerable, both small and 
great beasts ’’ ; gazes on the 
beauties and wonders of the world, his soul 
is filled with the sense of God’s glory, and 
he exclaims, ‘O Lord, how manifold are 
Thy works: in wisdom hast Thou made 
them all ; the earth is full of Thy riches.” 
In the Psalms, it has been truly said, the 
bright side of creation is usually uppermost ; 
the dark, sentimental side, at least of the 
outer world, is rarely seen. But even in 
the more awful phenomena of nature the 
Psalmist recognises the hand of God. In 
that magnificent description of a thunder- 
storm contained in the 29th Psalm, perhaps 
the most magnificent in literature, it is 
“the voice of the Lord”’ that breaketh the 
cedar trees, and shaketh the wilderness of 
Cades. To the pious Hebrew the outward 
manifestations of creation were the sacra- 
ments of God. His attitude of mind finds 
striking expression In the song of the celestial 
choir, “‘ Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive 


and as he 


glory and honour and power: for Thou 
hast created all things, and for Thy 
ple:sure they are and were created.” 

And when, in humble reverence, we turn 


to the earthly life of Him who is “‘ the Word 
of God,”’ Who made all things, and without 
Whom was not anything made that was 
made, we can hardly fail to recognise His 
deep sympathy with nature. He 
crated, as it were, anew the wonders and 
beauties of the world. His teaching 1s 
illuminated with natural illustrations. The 
fowls of the air, and the lilies of the field; 
the poor despised sparrows, and the raven 
and her callow brood ; the scarlet anemones 
of Palestine, the reed shaking in the wind, 
the sky flushed crimson at early dawn, all 
are noticed with loving appreciation. And 
how He Himself loved from the 
busy haunts of men to 
} 
i 


conse- 


to ese ape 
some lonely spot- 
the garden to which he oftentimes resorted 
with His disciples, a ‘‘ desert place " apart 
from the noisy crowd, a mountain solitude 
where he could hold communion with nature 


and with God! And it is of interest to notice 


that of all Epistle of the New Testament 
the one that is most conspicuous tor the use 
of natural illustrations is the short epistle 
of St. James, the Lord’s brother. And it 
cannot be doubted that the love of nature 


which breathes throughout it was cultivated 


in the early home of Nazareth in company 
with Him of Whom it was afterwards said 
that ‘the winds and the sea obey Him 

















Tut 


\nd as with St. James the Lord’s brother, 
so with many of the Master’s friends who 
have lived closest to His side. The lives of 
the old hermits may teach us many necessary 


but the most attractive feature of 
their example is to be seen in their sympathy 


le Sssons 


with nature. As St. Anthony used to say, 
his ‘ Bible was the green book of created 
things Or we think almost instinctively 
of St. Francis of Assisi, the sweetest and 


most lovable of all the saints. His famous 


poem The Song of the Creatures,” is 
overflowing with love towards everything 
that God has made. He called all living 
things his brothers and sisters. It is not 
surprising that numberless legends have 
gathered around his name. The wild crea- 
ture the wood were not afraid of him. 
\ hare, which had escaped from the snares 
of the hunter, took refuge in the folds of his 


gown His “ little sisters the birds ’’ would 


their twittering so as not to interrupt 


ceast 
the preaching of the saint. Unlike in almost 
every particular as Martin Luther was to the 


. . . 
gentle enthusiast of Assisi, he yet, like St. 


Fran was deeply in sympathy with the 
world that God had made. He specially 
loved birds and flowers, for these, he used 
to sa\ are God's Bibles. 


Phat little fellow,” he said, pointing to 
1 robin redbreast going to “has 
sen his shelter, and is quietly rocking 
to sleep, without a care for to- 
morrow’s lodging, calmly holding on to his 
and leaving God to think for him. 
rht well say, Dear Sir Doctor, I wish 
I had learnt thy art of trustfulness.” The 
Protestant Luther and the Catholic St. 
Francis would alike have re-echoed the teach- 
ing of the modern poet :— 


roost, 


pravyeth well who loveth well 
Both an, and bird, and beast; 

} prayeth best who loveth best 
All t vgs | 1 great and small; 


ear Lord who loveth us 


| ad 1 loveth all, 
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I.ct us endeavour with the psalmists and 
the saints of God to enter into the secret 
of nature. Let us see God in everything 
and everything in God. With St. John at 
Patmos let us gaze on the heavenly vision. 
Let us attune our hearts to the music of the 
angelic voices—‘‘ Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord of Hosts: the whole earth is full of 
His glory.” And this recognition of God in 
nature will add strength and dignity and 
cheerfulness to life. In everything around 
we shall see, as Kingsley said, the work of 
God's hand, the likeness of God’s countenance, 
the shadow of God’s glory. Beauty will be 
‘““God’s handwriting, God’s image: it will 
be a wayside sacrament, a cup of blessing.” 
We shall find with the gracious and heavenly- 
minded Silurist that : 


“Every tree, herb, flower, 


Are shadows of His wisdom and His power.” 


The sense of His abiding presence will be 
strengthened in our hearts. We shall under- 
stand somewhat of the Lord’s saying, 
‘** Raise the stone and thou shalt find Me; 


cleave the wood and there I am.” With 
Mungo Park in the desert the humblest 


vegetation will speak to us of God’s provi- 
dence and care. With the Swedish botanist 
the splendour of the golden gorse will reveal 
His interest in our happiness. With James 
Thomson, in his magnificent hymn, we shall 
feel that 


* God is ever present, ever felt 
In the void waste, as in the city full 
And where He vital breathes there must be joy.’ 


So shall we enter into communion with 
nature. So shall we promote the glory of 
God. So with angels and archangels, and 
with all the company of Heaven, we shall 
laud andmagnify His glorious name, evermore 
praising Him, and saying, “‘ Thou art worthy, 
O Lord, to receive glory and honour and 


power : for Thou hast created all things, and 
for Thy pleasure they are and _ were 
created.”’ 

















Salvage. 


A Complete Story. 


By MAUD SHIELDS. 


lg in drove against the window pane 
t sistent malice, and the increasing 
vind blowing in from the south-east, hurling 


ver the old wooden pier, and beat 
y uit of the wrecked barque at the 
rbour mouth, spoke of winter being in the 
inds of the 
tev. Hubert Campion from his 
took a from 
he placed on the mantelpiece 


clock pointed to cleven 
rose 


well-loved pipe 


» 
S 


and went out to the narrow 


to don coat and cap; for it was the eve 
was about to take the 
old that 


seven above 


and he 
service at the 
sentinel for 


grey church 


centuries 
would not be 
unfit for 
But 
the id no effect upon the younger cleric, 
to-! t he was the 

forth. 
to London to spend 
the 


an life itself 


Harbourmouth 
old 


a winter night 


| \ ir of 


was an man and 


the rigour of 


consc1lous of 


fury as he set 


barely 


him 


vu { { ized na 


Was 


gong 


thi I ful davs with woman who was 


ti ara Rycroft had been engaged 
ind the glamour had not worn 

I lay or two they exchanged 

tt 1 as they were young—the woman 
just t x, the man four years older, so 
t ll talk quite cheerfully of the 
t tance would permit them 
| looked towards that happy 

( ful look toward Mecca Yet 
the man must fain remembe1 


ndred and twenty pounds. 


[t 4 his dreams so often 
I vhat 1 called a mother’s 
! ise full of noisy boys and 
I ind so the width of England 
but some months ago she 
! \ ild be able to take a 
d of t \ il and spend a 
ther and younger sisters in 
Of course Hubert must 
then, and they could spend 
l \ for months they had written 
and now the wonderful 
wd out boldly in the 


ndly greeting 





with 


now and then the one or two stragglers 


whom he passed 

Chere was a fair number of people in the old 
the holly still spoke of Christ- 
mas ; and to them he addressed a message of 
\fter a few moments spent in quiet 
prayer, the bells rang a joyous peal from the 
and they all from their 
endowed with fresh strength to face the future. 

And so out once more into the gale. 


church, where 
hope. 


tower, rose knees 


It was very cosy back again in the warm 
room, with the red curtains drawn across the 
rattling pane, and the firelight gleaming on 
the familiar surroundings. The Rev. Hubert 
drew up his chair and held his hands to the 
blaze, as there came a ring at the front door. 

His landlady came from the kitchen where 
she and her husband shared the midnight vigil, 
and spoke in hushed tones of the two boys at 
the had been drowned 
within sight of the harbour lights as he was 
coming home one winter night from the fishing 


sea, and of one who 


grounds 
There was a muffled conversation, and then 
into the room. 
rhat’s Jacob Benstead, sir, 
Hie wants to speak to you.” 
Let the Rev. Hubert replicd 
cheerfully Jacob, what is it ?”’ 
door with the wary 
gait of sailormen on shore, and stood just within, 
the firelight gleaming on his dripping oilskin 
and the sou’-wester he grasped with both hands 


she came 


she said 
him come in,” 
Now, 


Jacob came round the 


against his chest 

Well, Jacob,” the 
giving him a friendly lead. 
Happy New Year.” 


Same to you, sir 


Hubert 
you a 


Rev. 
“TI wish 


began 


same to you,” Jacob 
gruff that seemed to come 
up from the depths of the huge sca boots 
Then he cleared his throat and grasped the 
hat firmer 


replicd in a VOICe 


won’t you come nearer! 
the Rev. Hubert 


It's a rough night ; 
the fire, and have a pipe ?’ 
went on 

‘Not now, sir, thankin’ you all the same. 
I'll be a-gettin’ off home time I’ve said what I 
in from sca—w< 


come to say I'm on’y now 


went out in the Nancy ’bout nine o’clock time,”’ 

said Jacob 
What ! 

night ?”’ 


Iias the lfeboat been out to 
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drove against the window pane 


sistent malice, and the increasing 


in from the south-east, hurling 
and beat 


out of the wrecked barque at the 


ver the old wooden pi I 


outh, spoke of winter being in the 


of the clock pointed to eleven 
Hubert Campion rose from his 
ir, took a well-loved pipe from 


which he placed on the mantelpiece 
and went out to the narrow 
coat and cap; for it was the eve 
Year was about to take the 
rvice at the old church that 
sentinel for seven centuries above 


and he 


grey 


Harbourmouth would not be 


Ll of 
unfit for 


was an old man and 
the rigour of a winter night But 
» effect upon the younger cleric, 
t he was barely conscious of the 
cized him in a fury as he set forth. 
was going to London to spend 
il days with the woman who was 
han life itself 
Kycroft had been engaged 
and the glamour had not worn 


two they exe han ge dl 


young—the woman 


day o1 

Vy wer 
four years older, so 
cheerfully of the 


the man 


till talk quite 


rcumstances would permit them 
ey looked towards that happy 
hful look toward Mecca Yet 


1 man must fain remembe1 


hundred and twenty pounds. 


1 to his dreams so often 
it is called a mother’s 
suse full of noisy boys and 
nd so the width of England 


months ago she 


to take a 


but some 
its would be abl 
d of the year, and spend a 
and younger sisters in 


Hubert 


n and they could spend 


Of cours must 


nonths they had written 


tle else, and now the wonderful 


epped out boldly in the 


CX inging a friendly greeting 


now and then with the one or two stragglers 
whom he passed 

here was a fair number of people in the old 
the holly still spoke of Christ- 
mas ; and to them he addressed a message of 
\fter a few moments spent in quiet 
prayer, the bells rang a joyous peal from the 
they all from their knees 
endowed with fresh strength to face the future. 

And so out once more into the gale. 


church, where 
hope. 


tower, and rose 


It was very cosy back again in the warm 
room, with the red curtains drawn across the 
rattling and the firelight gleaming on 
the familiar surroundings. The Rev. Hubert 
drew up his chair and held his hands to the 
blaze, as there came a ring at the front door. 

His landlady came from the kitchen where 
she and her husband shared the midnight vigil, 
and spoke in hushed tones of the two boys at 
sea, and of the one who had been drowned 
within sight of the harbour lights as he was 
coming home one winter night from the fishing 


pane 


grounds 
There was a muffled conversation, and then 
she came into the room. 
“ That's Benstead, sir,’’ she 
lie wants to speak to you.” 
Let him come in,” the Rev. Hubert replicd 
Now, Jacob, what is it ?”’ 


Jacob said 


cheerfully 

Jacob came round the door with the wary 
gait of sailormen on shore, and stood just within, 
the firelight gleaming on his dripping oilskin, 
and the sou’-wester he grasped with both hands 
against his chest. 

Well began the 
him a friendly lead. 
New Year.” 
to you, sir, same to you,” Jacob 


Rev. Hubert 
“T wish you a 


Jacob,”’ 
giving 
Happy 

Danie 
replicd in a gruff voice that seemed to come 
up from the depths of the huge sca boots 
rhen he cleared his throat and grasped the 
hat firmer. 

It’s a rovurh night ; won’t you come nearer 
the fire, and have a pipe ?”’ the Rev. Hubert 
went on 


‘Not now, sir, thankin’ you all the same. 
I'll be a-gettin’ off home time I’ve said what I 
come to say I'm on’y now in from sea—w< 
went out in the Nancy ’bout nine o’clock time,”’ 
said Jacob 

‘What ! Iias the lhfeboat been out to- 


night 




























































“*I'm on'y now in from the sea--we went out in the Nancy ‘bout nine o'clock time,’ 
said Jacob” —p. 1205. 





Now come in sarque out theer “Your son David Benstead brought in 
f | inchor to-night dangerously wounded in the lung 
toward the sands ? wishes to see you O’FARRELL, Surgeon 
ioreward in thi wind rhe Waterford Hospital 
he1 Wi tood by fer two 
ye in harbour “Tt isin the south of Ireland,” he said ie 


Woilhel Kiel—deck cargo o’ long journey Jacob. Do you want me to 
write ? There must have been a fight o1 
t have a drop of thing warm.”’ = something.’’ 
ot to-night I can't “ Yessit It'll be somethin’ o’ that kind. 
vas a-waitin’ at the slips as [he missus ts fair crazed Shi she’s got in 
r’s bad new bout our boy her mind, sir, that she'd like to e the boy 
knew David Benstead’s history before he puts to sea fer the last time He'v 
been a ne’er-d 1 all his life been a sight o' trouble, our David hev, but she 
” he repeated * I'm sorry.” never hed no other ul he’re all fer holdin’ 
that hev fair d 1p the missu of his hand to steady him like as he goes 
'y maybe whisper a prayer in his ear. Wimmin 
ib] i ? are like that ower theer own, no matter how 
\ tel what had bad they be.” 
om e foreign So they are, God bless them! But how 
but you'll b can we manage it ? the clergyman asked, a 
k V1 fore! | { mist coming before his eyes as he looked across 
Hubert took t {fered paper at the bent figure in the wet oilskin, bowed 
t \ ill bl ed with th now with the weight of sorrow, and with the 
1 it th amothes unspeakable pathos of poverty in his lace 


What can we do ? he rep ted 










Jacob cl 
about to say 
'was the 

; la + 
theer wv the missus’s illness in the spring- 
rent got overdue, an’ then all the 
m I was laid up wi’ a broken ankle 


ared his throat again. What he was 


was not casy. 
missus thowt of it,’’ he began 


Things has been bad with us t’yeer. 
time \7 the 
un bit we hed laid by has gone to the boy 


\nd you want me to Iend you the money 


+¢ m >’ 


There was not a momentary hesitation, but 

mpion’s voice sounded strange in his 

wn cars ; then squaring his shoulders he went 
“Is that it, Jacob?” 


WW r, that were what I come to say 


mo! rmly 


begged so hard, sir 


1 ri 


t’s lucky I happen to have a bit put 


by just now, and you're welcome to it; get 


ff to 1 r boy, and God grant you may be in 
ve, sir, thank ye,”’ the old fisherman 
“Ima beggin’, 

but 
most 


poor hand at 


ind at expressin’ o’ things 


God stand by vou. sir. when vou 


himself 
mother 


Hubert Ict 
ry word for 
1 then went back slowly to his chair 
Hi hivered a little as he sat 
uld write to-night and tell Barbara. 


his visitor out 


rhe kh 
I the 


waiting 


down once 


an! How quick she would be 


And 


not to be a separation for 





sympathis and 
r all, theirs was 
f their love meant anything, it must 
WwW 
Hubert fell asleep 
| r,”’ exclaimed the voice of his land 
and showed 
the sullen 
bed 


ly drew back the curtains 


rey dawn creeping ove! 


What, ain't you never been to 


I'm late t an’ all Phat’s gone seven 
Bb) cried her lodger, with a laugh 
[1 t ive fallen asleep over the fire I'll 
that’s tl best thin to wak 
M I t shook her head She was no 
bs at any time, and in the winte1 
1 it to be sheer suicide When 
Hubert came down to breakfast he 
asking him to go to the 

rly as possible 
I if I should catch you, Cam 
id, when they had exchanged 
I knew you were going by the 
( 1 1 ifter all 
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holiday to another use, and sha!) wait until the 
summer 

“ But you wouldn’t object to g 
on some law 


( Ibjec t! 


ing to town 





business for me ? 
The room round Hubert 
Campion for a second ere he could reply. 

“Why, no, sir, I should be glad.” 

* Thank Campion, I knew you’d go if 
you could ; it’s about the trusteeship of this 
Sailors’ I'll explain afterwards, but 
I’ve some good news that I must tell you first 
You know my old coHege friend, Sir George 
Wrightson ? He has written to me this morning 
about one of the two livings in his gift—the living 
of Chesney Heyfield in Bedfordshire—a charm- 
ing spot and a most picturesque church. I spoke 
of you to Sir George, and now he writes to ask 
if I think you would like the living ; it is only 
three hundred a year, but the late vicar took 
pupils to augment his income. I shall be very 
sorry to lose you, Campion, but I think it is 
your chance, and so I must let you go.” 

‘It seems almost too good to be truce,” the 
Hubert said, trying to keep his voice 
Che old vicar laughed pleasantly. 

I am very glad for your sake, my boy,” 
he said And now will go 
this before I write to Sir 
and tell him that you will run in and 
see him te He is staying at Claridge’s 
previous to joining Lady Wrightson and their 
daughters abroad ; and he wants this Chesney 


swam 


you 


Home 


Rev 
steady 
“Very glad. we 


into law business, 
George 


morrow. 


Heyfield matter settled first.” 

Hubert Campion and pretty Barbara were 
quietly married one spring morning when the 
golden daffodils were nodding in the young 


green of the grass, and the lark was telling of 
summer days to come ; and the first person to 
grasp the ‘* parson’s ’’ hand as he and his bride 
stepped from the church at Chesney Heyfield 
Was a stalwart young 
jersey and ‘“ best cloth 


Liarbourmouth lifeboatmen, with the 


into the glad sunlight, 
man in the familias 


suit of the 


legend Nancy Conway in red letters across his 
broad chest 
Phe Rev. Hubert stopped for a moment to 
tell Barbara who it was, and then he asked 
‘Ts all well, at home, David ? 


rhe answer came straight and bold : 


\y, su an’ please God the old peopl 
won't hev no more trouble. I’m a goin’ to 
tay at home an’ take father’s place in the 
Nancy, an’ do a bit o’ fishin’. Chey sent theer 
respectful duty, sir, an’ theer heart’s love fer 
the way you stood by them in the worst gak 
” theer hv 
Ihe bells rang merrily as Hubert Campion 
and his wil wi t on their way 
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fine old orchard at 
beneath 


the 
were Wwe ighed down 


in 


In the shade of one 
a dainty little 
p blue eyes and golden curls 
ot tales, and 
red cherries, which 


ipe truit 


book fairy 


with juicy 


he crown of her dainty summet! 


p in the ore hard hedge she « ould 


the fields, with its 


tched cottages 
mall picturesque farm 


its tiny grey 
with a sig 
hat 
when 
little 
toiling up the 


book slowly, and 
fruit 


return 


and on het 


to 


put 
the 
the 


house 


of Jenn farmer's 


{ 7} 
sa 


cr own age 
ds her 
\re 
You 
lik« the 


so hot a walk 


Jennie,’” she cried 


Hall with the butter 
h the | 


edge if you 


niss,”"’ said Jennie, and she 


the 
tin 


broken hawthorn hedge 
orchard 

sh cried 
like 


and 


lovely 
ould sit 
much fruit as I 


plac c! 


in an orchard 


wanted 


ny tor it 





lo, to feed the 


1 Jenni 


! Cecily ag 
be to get 
and drive 


to 


mny said was 


lovely it would up 


hens 
and nurse be 


r stick no 


bed the mornings i 
If 
l large and 

1 should be! 


lowly 


op m 


only I could 


house wear lovely 


towards the 
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Hall, each enjoying the company of the other. 
They had left the orchard and were passing 
through the kitchen Cecily 
turned suddenly towards her companion. 

‘“‘ Jennic,”’ she cried excitedly, “‘ you would 
like to be me, I want to be you—why should 
No one could mind. 
back to the 


gardens, when 


we not change places ? 
Yes, along! Let 
orchard and change clothes.’ 

Jennie was too surprised at the daring idea 
When safely back in the 
Cecily her hat, 
and shoes, and ordered Jennie to do the same, 
the little girl obeying joyfully. 


come us go 


to ofier resistance 


orchard removed own dress, 


In a few moments they stood arrayed in 
each other’s attire, Jennie in a dainty blue 
muslin frock and hat, with neat little shoes, 


and Cecily in a faded straw hat, adorned with 
weather-beaten poppies, a much worn holland 


dress, covered by a torn pinatore. 

rhere ! said Cecily delightedly ; ‘‘ you 
eo on to the Hall, and I will go down to the 
farm. How lovely it will be to be out of the 
erounds all by myself !”’ 

‘Are you sure it’s all right, miss?” asked 

Jennie anxiously 

Of course,”’ said Cecily, and she picked up 


the empty basket 

Jennie took the butter, and each little girl 
started off in her own direction, eager to begin 
her life. Cecily ran quickly down the 
fields, and arrived, rather out breath, at 
the front door of the pretty little farmhouse 
where Jennie lived with her aunt, Mrs. Brown. 
She knocked vigorously, and waited impatiently 


new 
ot 


for the door to be opened 

In a few seconds it was opened by Mrs 
Brown, whose large bare arms were covered 
with flour Her surprise on seeing Cecily 
standing there was great 

“Well, | never did! cried the old lady. 
‘If it is not Miss Cecily, and in my Jennie’s 
clothes, too! 

It took Cecily a lone time to make the poor 
















































old lad tand what had happened, and 
é id realise what the children had 
don Mi Brown at once set out for the 
Hall, to Lady Laughton, Cecily’s mothet 
what she was to do, as Cecily refused to go 
ho 
oe Ire are evidently dissatisfied 


1 ‘ 


said her ladyship; “ we better let them 
They will soon be tired, 


homes.’ 


had 


heir plan 


re) 
< 
a 


and eager to return to their 


ee ma’am Mrs. Brown But 


said 


Miss Cecily—am I to let her feed the hens 

dri the vs, and deliver the butter ? ” 
‘‘Certainly, Mrs. Brown; you must promise 

n t t her you do your own niece, and 


I will do the same to Jenni 
Brown left, Lady 
mad r way to the 


Iennie enjoving some lunch, with 


Laughton 
nurseri where she found 
Cecily's doll 


seated beside het 
Well. Jennie,” she said, “so you have 
t 1 places with Miss Cecily I hope you 
will th be satisfied with the change Nurse 


she has 


a after 
finished her lunch.” And Lady Laughton 


left the room with a smile on her fac« 
4 M Jennie said nurse, “it is 
t e f ‘ wall 
| dressed in a smart frock, and 
i ty silk sunsh to shield her from 
the sur Chis she thoroughly enjoyed, but 
e was forced t t ‘le into gloves 
it w ff t She had er before worn 
gl i she hated them Chen, too, when 
she wv t to run and pick flower and wander 
about the lanes, as she did coming and going 
fr t f e f 1d that she was not 
all d to ] e her nurse side, in case she 
m t i t I or get knocked down by 
a pa i cart 
At ] which she had downstairs, Jenni 
wa larmed at the fine lad who laughed 
ttered with | Laughton, and she 
felt y nd awkward when she was told to 
I vith them all When she began 
to t he dia at t farm during meals 


“Little girl 
At four o'clock she o1 more changed her 
tthed in a beautiful 


little 


oked a sweet 


picture, with her long Iden curls brushed and 
I follo i] Laughton into 
the rr nd pre red to enjoy her 
iri After while she wanted to stand on 

{ 1 to look over at the hors but 
Lady |! t refused to ailow it 


ruined 
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fidgeted or 


time she 


Every sprang up to 


look at some object of interest she was warned 


dainty dress 
’’ thought Jennie to herself 
SOrry when 


to be careful of her 
3other my dre 


and she was not very the drive 


came to an end 
She had tea in the drawing-room—such tiny 
pieces of cake and bread and butter, and she 


was So hungry ! Jennie thought of the tea at 


the farm and of the large slices of home-made 


bread and jam At night she resented being 
washed again; and Cecily’s mattress seemed 
very hard after her own feather bed It was 
trving, too, to have to sleep with her hair in 
curl papers, and most of all she missed her 


aunt’s kiss and tuck up 
At six 
out oft 
drew back 
room with h 
“Miss Jenni 
from the adjoining 
vou doing ? You will 
(;et | 


morning she woke, and 
Running to the window 
and flooded the 


o'clock next 
bed 
the 


sprang 


she curtains 





cried nurse, coming quickly 
vhatever are 
lady, running 
yack to bed at once.” ‘ 
still 
should allow 


room 
wake my 


about like this 


was obliged to obey, and lay 
waiting impatiently till nurse 
her to get up 
When 
annoyed to find tl 
cold bath. She 


could stand so much washing 


Jennie 


nurse came to dress her, Jennie was 
it she was expected to have 
Miss Cecily 


After break- 


wondere d now 


tast she was not allows d to go out be cause it 
was raining So Jennie, after tiring of Cecily’s 
toys. sat at the nursery window, and wondered 
how Cecily was faring at the farm. She 
wondered if the vi wife had had the butter, 
how many eggs there were, and if her aunt 
missed her mu Jennie was not having 


such a good time as she had expected. 


* * * x ~ * 


‘“Come, Cecily said Mrs. Brown when she 
arrived back from the Hail 
parcels of butter to be delivered before dinner 


and is one ha to go to the Vicarage you'd 


here are three 


Cecily asked for the parcels and a basket 


fhe butter is in the dairy, and the basket 
on the tabl yo left it Be qui k and 
et it packed,”’ said M1 brown 
It took Cecily me time to complete her 
errand, and it wa {ter one o'clock before she 
returned She was tired and hot, but when 
ie asked if she could wash het hands, Mrs 
Brown replied there wasnt tl her dinner 
would be col e! h it wa Cec ily sat 
wi nad t to eat, but tl food was not 
it ll to t t nd nearly cold 
( ily 1 l the old lady, when the 
































Tut 
: “the 
f'ower garden—be quick and drive 
them out r all my 
running in the heat of the day, 


little girl declared she wanted no msre 
flowers will be ruined.” 


Cecily got hotter than ever, and coming through 
rg safely shut up the offending 
, a rosy apple to quench her 
thirst M1 Brown 
what ( ily had done 
My dear child, how 


was horritied when she 


lo you think 
the fruit if 
you taking any 
the 


ever « 
out ol 
t it Don't you let me see 
re! > » and help Tom bring in 
out with the milk.” 
( lv 1 i» Jennie’s stick and hurried 


vay > I thre ws was 


m 
you 


not so pleasant 
emed to take advantage 
» the right way 

Next \ told to fetch the 
hurry about it, if 
five 


water from 
they 
Cecily picked up 
spilling half 


However, 


were 
before 
; l-o4 . Hed ] . 

( ick | filled it with water 


fit d r dress as she returned 


the te lentiful and good, and the hungry 
heartily 

cted the eggs and fed the 
fowls, but 1 n it came to shutting them up 
ditferent matter. The 
ld not go to and it was 


Cecily shut the the 


little girl enjoyed it 


roost 


behind 


] 
GOor 


Mrs 


store cupboard 


kitchen Brown 


lled her t Ip turn out the 
ve her a bow! full of potatoes 
peel ppel Phi small 
not vet y, and the smell of the lamps 


sleepy, and she 


were 


TOONS 
Was 
5 n to undress, then remembered her 
; to Mrs. Brown. 
If y nt a bath you must fetch the 
reply 

Being t t | to fetch it Cecily was forced 


bath She missed 


ter fi t pump,’ was the 


more 

to own Ihe bed, too, was a 
ther nd it seemed to smother her She 
the little keep open, 
1 to get hotter and hotter. 
er she had only just fallen asleep 
the next n 
breakfast 
without 


window 


orning 
lown and set th 

’ ed as best she could 

downstai it 

water to till 

to dry 


Was 
in fetching the 
3o wet that she had 


9 ] 
cxp cted 


t t ows up again an all in the 
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rain, Cecily hesitated no longer, but ran off 
home as hard as she could. So fast was she 
running that she never saw anothcr flying figure 
coming towards her, and they met with a bump. 

** Cecily !”’ 

“ Jennie !”’ 

‘It’s not so nice being a farmer’s daughter 
as I thought,” said Cecily. 

‘“‘T never want to live in a large house and 
wear lovely frocks again,” said Jennie emphatic- 
ally. “When mother talked about 
taking me to the dentist to have my broken 
tooth out, I just ran away as hard as I could, 
and I won't go back for anyone,” 
decidedly 

“Der 7.” 


your 


she added 


said Cecily. 


SUNDAY TALKS. 
The Spirit of God. 


DY THE REV. A. AVERELL RAMSEY. 


()F Himself, and of every reader of these 
“Sunday Talks,” the Living God is speak- 
ing when He says, “ I will put My Spirit within 
you.’’—Ezekiel xxxvi. 27. 

in the whole 


should 


There is no 
Bible ; and 
every word of it 

‘J.’ What a large I this is! Usually, we 
write the personal I with a capital letter. We 
have been taught that it is not enough to draw 
a little hook and put a dot over it. That may 
do quite well if we are only mentioning a thing. 
We then say “7.” But the I that stands fora 
living person must not be shaped like a school- 
with a dot over it. It 
must be a great capital letter set all alone on 


greater promise 


while we read, we weigh 


boy’s ‘“* pot hook,” 
the written or printed page 

Well, there is no letter in human language 
large enough to represent worthily the personal 
God lo of His prophets He puts the 
question, ‘Do not I fill heaven and earth ? 
What a majestic I! 

A poor Christian farmer was taunted by a 
scotting the inquiry, “‘Is your 
God a great God ; or 1s He a little God ?” The 


one 


scepti with 


answer given is well worth remembering: 
‘He is both.’ ‘*How can He be both?” 
demanded the inquirer. “ Quite easily,”’ was 


a God that the 
Him; and 


so great 
heavens cannot contain 
a God that He can dwell in my 


the reply. “ He is 
heaven of 
He is so little 
poor heart.’ 
This great “I” 
Himself to ev 
and learn 


has something to say ol 


‘ry one of us. Shall we not listen 


“T will hear what God the Lord 











eee 





vill speak [his is what He says, “‘My 
Spirit—I will put within you 

God is a Spirit.’ We have all learned as 
much as this Jesus taught us. Yet, how 


very little any of us know concerning spirit 
We are almost afraid of the word We have 
never seen a spirit; we have never handled 
or touched a spirit “A spirit has not flesh 
and bones.”” But a spirit may dwell, and does 
dwell, in the body of every living person—in 
you, in me 
We are spirits clad in veils.” 

A little friend of mine, when only five years 
old, felt puzzled one day while thinking about 
herself and about God, and came to her mother 
to ask, ‘‘ Mother, wh« 
told, in the words of Jesus to the woman of 


i 


is God ? She was 
Samaria, ‘‘God is a Spirit But this reply 
did not satisfy her inquiring mind. Instantly, 
ind with eagerness, she innocently inquired 
‘methylated sp rit, mothe That was the 
only kind of spirit she knew of; and her 
mother had no little difficulty in trying to 
explain 
Spirit is 
of us ever saw the wind, or shook hands with 
the wind But we have all heard the wind 
felt the wind, and seen the effects of the wind 
In the summer evening we have heard it sing 
in the shrubbery and softly whisper among the 


like breath—like the wind. None 


flowers After a scorching day, we have been 
glad to feel the cool breezes kiss our hot faces 
and refresh our tired limbs In the wintry 
tempest we have seen slates flying from the 
1ouse-to] tremendous w dashing against 


the sea-wall ull poplar trees bowing and break 


ing before t blast, great elms and oaks stripped 
f their leaves, their strong arms rent, theu 
shattered limbs carried away to strew the 
ground in heaps Not » long ago a whole 
row of giant chestnut near Ilampton Court 
vas destroyed —broken off r torn down, by 


the violence of the “ stormy wind 
} 


And the Spirit of God moves like wind— 


unseen, yet irely felt and known He will 
metimes whisper in t ear of conscience with 
i still small voice,”’ gently reproving angry 
temper nd wicked thoughts, prompting 
rood = desire and kind! feclins He will 
ymetil shout aloud ” IHlis rebuke of wron 
loin ind bring to shame rebellious people 
Proud looks, stiff neck tubborn hearts, He 
will subdue He knows how to bend or break 
em He can destroy ind He can renew 
When Nicodemus asked How can Lhes¢ 
things be ? Jesus repli The wind bloweth 


where it listeth, and thou hearest the voice 
thereof, but knowest not whence it cometh 
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and whither it goeth: so is every one that js 
born of the Spirit.’’-—John iii. 8 (R.V.) 

Search the Scriptures and you will be sur- 
prised to find how much they have to say con- 
cerning the Spirit of God He “ moved upon 
the face of the waters’’ at the creation. He 
came ‘“‘mightily’’ upon King Saul and he 
was ‘‘ turned into another man.”’ ‘“ God gave 
him another heart.’’ He inspired psalmists 
and prophets, and they sang His praise, they 
foretold His will. He overshadowed Jesus and 
“descended in a bodily form as a dove upon 
Him.” And, on the day of Pentecost, while 
the disciples of Christ were praying, “ there 
came from heaven a sound as of the rushing of 
a mighty wind ; and there appeared unto them 
tongues parting asunder like as of fire, and it 
sat upon each one of them. And they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit.”’ 

Since then, and to-day, He dwells in hearts 
that believe in’ Jesus His home is in the 
breast of those who love and trust Him He 
Himself says, ‘‘ I will dwell in them, and walk 
in them.’ 

How shall I know that His promise is fulfilled 
in me Just by the change He will produce 
in my heart and life? Have I learned how 
hateful a thing sin 1 do I loathe it? Have 
I been led to love the things that are pure and 
true—to abhor what is foul and false? Is 
there within me a secret power prompting me 
to do the right, to shun the wrong—helping m« 
to choose the good and to refuse the evil ? 
lias my bad temper been cured ? Have my 
anger and bitterness and envy given place to 
gentleness and weetness and love? Have 
my selfish thoughts been subdued, so that now 
I am glad to share with others every blessing 
I enjoy, and try to make the poor rich, the 
miserable happy fhen I know and am sure 
that the good Spirit of God has a home in my 
heart 

I have heard that when a shipload of sacred 
earth was sent from Jerusalem to mingle with 
the common soil in the Campo Santo at Pisa, 
a new flower sprang up, the delicate and graceful 
anemone, which may still be found in the long 
s of the pla ( So, when the good Spirit 
of God comes into our hearts and abides ther 

mmething brighter and better than “ the wind 
flower "’ will appeal All the beautiful blossoms 
of His grace will begin to bloom in our lif 

The fruit of the Spirit 1s love, joy, pea 


long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness 
neckness, temperance 

Jesus was filled with the Holy Spint; anc 
He bids u sk for this great boon. For ou! 


encouragement He tells us that a father 1s net 


more willing to give bread to a hungry child 



































































Father to give the Holy 


Spirit to them that ask Him 
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AN INFANT SOLDIER. 


BY GEORGE REES. 


| SHOULD imagine that no infant quite so 
youl the Prince of the Asturias has 
n t 
I 
ryhi¢ 
| 
nif 
Ix 
Ma 
port ‘ 
tal 
rt It 
I\ \l 
{ 
t Littl 
(ys 
‘ ‘ 
() 
| 
; 
r r PAIN > + 
t u ( ind rcity L lic 
( e Britons recall as the 
Prince Henry of Battenberg 
t terrible ordeal when bomb 
ite near to the Koval car 
t the wedding ceremony mn 
ck neve ck erted he 
rv proudof their Sovereign 
| ( t 
litt Prince of the Asturias h now 


t June 2 Prince Jaime 
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was born. Punch said wittily that the Prince 
of the Asturias, being rather jealous of the 
attentions bestowed on the new baby, ‘‘ had 
decided to join his regiment’’! 

Che QOucen of Spain came last August to the 
Isle of Wight, where she had spent so many 
happy days in her childhood, and brought her 
two littl The King of Spain 
joined Her Majesty a little later, having come 
from Spain in his yacht The Islanders take 
a special interest in the Royal couple, for it 


sons with her. 


was in the Isle 
of Wight that 
they became 
engaged. 

King Alfonso 
is proving a 
devoted father 


to his young 
sons, and is 
never happier 


than when he 
is showing the 
little princes 
to their royal 
The 
the 
has 


relatives. 
Prince of 
Asturias 

initiated 
early into mili- 
tary life by re- 


been 


ceiving a full 
uniform and 
medals! Our 


photograph is 
wonderfully 
popular in 
Spain, and 
may be seen 
in thousands 
of homes, 
kindly 
words are be- 
ing daily ut- 


where 


tered about 

: the Spanish 

Royal Family. 

The _ stability 

of the throne is aided by the affectionate 

regard in which the King and Queen and 
their sons are held 

An interesting result of the King’s marriage 

has been the growth cf illustrated journals in 


which chronicle and illustrate every in- 
Roval Family. It 
is pleasant to hear that Spain’s prosperity 
eems returning to her, and everyone will wish 
and his British Consort 


in the coming vears, 


young King 


happines 
































‘*Not raised in nice proportions was the pile, 
But large and massy; for duration built; 
With pillars crowded, and the roof upheld 
3y naked rafters intricably crossed, 
Like leafless underboughs in some thick wood.” 
WORDSWORTH. 
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i ta 


REBELS 


Poin 1) The crafty plotter 2) 
3) The humbled king 


BSALOM | his eve on his father’s thron 
A I emed and plotted in the hope of 
t there He allowed a wrong am 

mind Instead of ruling 
he permitted his ambitions to 


therefore not master ol 


writer tells a story of a 
iner who had a_ particularly 
nimal brought to him for 

t nil \t the first act of ugly temper on 
t | t t t horse, the trainer paused, put 
1 said, with a deep drawing 

Now, tirst of all, let me get a 

yself \fter that, his mastery 


but as a 


faiied ; 


not as an accident 
there that Absalom 
d grip on himselt 


The Medals for his Mother. 
\ ! t mmandments ne 
hat one which 


‘lected by 
enypomn us to 
s mad ambition the 
owed to his tather 
related of 


» had been maintained at 


t I etlort Hie worked 
ceeded in reaching the 
Graduation day ime. and 


urs amid many congratu 


uidest day of his hfe 


I t in the wuilding was an old 
k dre and a little lace 
t of date Hler torm 
ere rough with hard 
I duation day as well 
the plat ) 1 
‘ f all followed hi 
1 placed ! icdal 
! Fake these 
your ul erve them 
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father to whom he owed everything that he 
had The story is ever being repeated \ 
physician was aroused one night by a ring of 
his bell, not loud, but as if the caller did not 
wish to disturb the houschold As the low, 
stealthy calls continued, the doctor went to 
the door lwo men were there supporting a 
third rheir faces were muffled so as not to 
be seen One of the men was suffering from 
a severe wound in the chest—a long, deep 


cut The doctor dressed the wound and gave 
the necessary directions for the the 
paticnt \s he bade the men _ good-night, 
one of them cautioned him against speaking 


care of 


of the visit rhe wounded man gave him a 
searching look in the face, and then said to 
his companions Better kill him.” The 
doctor saw the flash of a knife, and sprang 
back just in time to save himself, for the 
blow was aimed at his heart It was thus 
that the men sought to remember their benc- 
factor, and this sort of reward is, unfortunately, 


all too common 


A Sculptor’s Sacrifice. 


Absalom would have killed his father to 


attain his own ends; the father would gladly 
have died for his son to save him from th 
punishment of his sin. Love hesitates at no 


sacrifice \ struggling sculptor, reduced al 


most to starvation, had finished what to him 
represented the aim of his life It was a 
figure of a very beautiful woman, and the 
poor fellow hoped that it would mark the 


turning point of his fortune Ihe weather 
was bitterly cold, and the sculptor, shivering 
in his garret, became alarmed for the safety 


of his work Tenderly and lovinely he draped 
the fieure in that he took from 
his own ill-clad shoulders, and, lying down besick 
it, fell asleep The morning broke, and the sun 


the worn coat 


shone on two figures, both inanimate Vine 
artist had sacrificed himself to the object that 
he loved, for he was frozen to death. Christ 
loved us so much that He died fer us, and if 


sacrifice, ought we 


ereat 
love and 


we appre iate the 


not to be ready to sacrifice as He 


did 

NOVEMBER tith, THE LORD OUR 
SHEPHERD. 
Psalm xxv 1, 

POINT I ILM ASISE. 1) Contidenc n the Shey 
her 2) A sage Guide, ( The comfort 
l’resence , I full cup (5) Future vlory 

TH is, perhay the best-known chapter in 

the hole Bibi And what a beautiful picture 

it pl nts! The Good Shepherd ts leading His 
























t ) t ree pastures and by the 
t ite! Nothing ts lacking tn His pro 
for toe vellare The symbolism 
te Christ is still willing to lead us in 
ime way !f we would but give Him the 
rtunity His heart of love is yearning 
t the inderi he 


The Bishop of London and the Dying Girl 


I-ven in the dark valley of death there 


ear when the Good Shepherd is near at 
Speaking t a recent 1 10 t 
} ot London t ic] now On One ) ion a 
i irl, \ » la ed of sickne co 
to h her fe f itl Le ked he 
vould be aft ere to pick | 
ext ) HH 
ul kn 
| en | ‘ Ke 
lc] ie il 
s ind carryvul her 
\ n ti ) 
| rm 
t th I l 
t r ed with py 
le 





NOVEMBER 22nd. SOLOMON ANOINTED 
KING 


1 Ki t 


LHE QUIVER. 


What an awful repuke to the worldly mothe 
Seek ve first the Kingdom of God and 1 
righteousness that should be the first ain 
of every lffe 


NOVEMBER 29h. WORLD'S TEMPERANCE 
SUNDAY. 


wah xa I-13 

l T I Inn ! I he ! te cause 
rink ( The roa 

Poe Bible | much to sav in condemnati 

of strong dru and every day we see arour 

l the evil vhbich it create * T have defend 

fortv-one met nd women for murder in 

lite ud { 

out of twenty « 

whi ky I | 

cases In my iit 

nineteen out ol 

by liqu WI! 

thin the 

drink it to t 

kill, but n t 





ready tor any rt of evil that comes to han 


The General would not Drink Wine. 


Satcty | in total abstinencs \ 
tinguished military man wa ome tine 
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A WAYSIDE CONSULTATION, 
— Established 1791. 


Horrockses’ 


Longcloths, 
Nainsooks, Cambrics, 
India Longcloths. 


See HORROCKSES’ name on selvedge. 





Sheetings, 
Ready-Made Sheets 


plain and hemstitched). 
See HORROCKSES'’ name on each Sheet. 








Flannelettes 
of the highest quality. 
THE DIAGNOSIS. See HORROCKSES'’ name on selvedge. 
Doctor: “Out ae condition—all you require is Sold by Drapers everywhere. 
ENO 4 "FRUIT SALT’ See our Exhibit at Franco-British Exhibition, 
Textile Group Section 14, Allotment 148. 


—Ailways keep a bottle handy.’”’ 


























"KEEP YOUR BOYS AT HOME, 


To spend the long winter evenings 
jest, j 


C. BRANDAUER & Co, Lio, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 


est manner 
ise a MINIATURB 











a There is no game s« pleasing 

SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. \ to both sexes, no matter what 
g . =i bill : 

MEDALS. Attention 1 | t n tables " 1 
also drawn to the es ; A in } ed 

NEW PATENT boven ond : 

ANTI - BLOTTING FREE 2 nee post-car 

‘B Dis me 


PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. } 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 124, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON 





ad fat thle ane A poo ndric 
E. . RILEY, Ltd., 
=” Perfection Mills, ACCRINGTON. 














** REFINED” 


BLACK LEAD. 


E STOVE 
PASTE. 
OUTSIDE 
WRAPPERS from blocks, or band labels from tins, from above, sent 


to 12, Soho Square, London, W., will entitle you to a copy ol this beautiful 














picture in colours by Maurice Randall. Companion presentation plate, entitled 
_— ‘Her Eyes,” will be sent if preferred. Both pictures are tree from any 
HTS advertisement, and are sent post free to any address. 








(Face end mat 


























AG ON THE CAIRNGORM RANGE 
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Consider the Quality. 


When buying a cocoa choose the best. 


The Best is 


VAN HOUTEN’. 


Van Houten’s Cocoa preserves, in 
their highest perfection and in concen- 
trated form, all the most nourishing 
and invigorating properties of the 

cocoa bean. 
The Quality of Van Houten’s Cocoa 
is absolutely unequalled. 








NEW AND REVISED SERIAL ISSUE | 
CASSELL’S | 


History of England 














- , —— 
KING’S EDITION 
The Best Popular | Illustrations 
f ‘ To be Issued in 
History Weekly Parts Numerous handsomely-pro- 
- duced Photogravures and 
CASSELL'S HISTORY Coloured Plates are inter- 
OF ENGLAND has fot PART | NOW READY spersed throughout the work ; 
m past occupied contains a Rembrandt and two and upwards ot age En- 
the 7 tion as the Coloured Plates, including a gravings, Crawn Dy famous 
pian: rs handsome picture in colours of artists, are introduced into 
Rreatest al best popular the text. Never before has 
Empire. It H.M. KING EDWARD VII such a Collection of Pictures 
remarked, ; dealing with the history of 
tie. te AU —_ ae Picture our country been brought 
‘ My ft painted specially by ogethe » perkectiv ro- 
entertaining Christopher Clark, R.I., : a r " d t 1 = I at hs a 
| f itl | entitled “ Balaclava,” will be CBCeG, AC puntian : 
ind that has deen thee Oh Ge Slats manner so attractive, popu- 
Edition. Full particulars in lar, and easily accessible. 
: Part 1. — 














| 6 Weekly ON SALE EVERYWHERE Weekly 6 d | 
| - net SSELL AND CO., LTD., LA BELLE ALVAGE, net = 


LONDON, F < 
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weeping it 


be no waste. 
akes In a 


ron stand, 


her 
ot allow ashes, pie- 
She should 


pan 


to make 


box Oo! 


ill steam, and be- 
av while hot. She 
leaves on a light- 


as they 
should not cut 
Ith a fine Vire Ol 
She 
hot 
Ol 
he cake tin and 
event the loal 


oven 
some- 


‘tttom before it is 


~) not hav thes hanging 
the kitchen or sitting-room, if the 
iS | e too st y to hang them 


nh may 


npness I 
of croup al g¢ the children, 
or J vith the older ones; it will 
be let the clothe soak a day or 
t ( eather clears. She should 
t the oilcloth t me dull and 
hen she in preserve it 

e or ti { varnish ; for 
t! CS] bout twice a 

: t 1) i itumn house- 
ep it t and durable for 
BE Di D FOR VISITORS 

Me en must dress according to 
It t wi te mother has 

t ( ul ear a neat print 
large ay hich is easily 

It ts but trifle to put a 

( the neck, and a 

t CeV hese trifling 

t a pl ‘ and make 
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glasses and 


all 


How to Make Housework Easier. 


‘to housewite who wants 
, 1] 


tumblers in hot water and 
soda, and rins In old water. Soap is 
necessary for ground glass. You should 
wash ground gla sol nd any ground 
glass, in a lathe ol Oap and watel and 
soda, with a brush, and rins« ld water, 
and dry them immediately out of the cold 


water; do not Icet the 
Ground 
look from « Xposure 


gla > IS Very 
class, such as 1 
are 
uy papel » 1 
colour. If ground 

coloured, the followings 
it: Wash the g In s 
then pour a smal 
Into a 


soft 


I) 


and wash 
into cold 
then dry. 


Water and tl 


Cook EVERYTHI 
Some hous keep rr 
value of a steamet il 
in their kitchens, but 1 
who do not rea ‘ if 
ever can be boiled nh 164 
the process is cot 
instead of having t « 


cooke to bye ‘ 
of trouble iS al 
tried both metli 
steamers ‘ I 
elaborat one 


one to fit n the 1 
( li SIZC 1 i] 
inches high. to f ( 
Phe cover 1 t 
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be that is steame 
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hurried houseker 
There 1 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE PHENOMENAL SUCCESS OF EUGEN SANDOW IN CURING ALL THE 
COMMONEST FORMS OF ILLNESS BY PRESCRIBING SIMPLE EXERCISES FOR THE SUFFERERS 
jf naderfu 
TOTHING eds like success: and keep the work of the Institute going with 
\ ( nterested in reading of a swing, or, like a_ well-regulated clock, 
the men who make smoothly and with unerring precision and 
success harmony 
\\ ss is made in some direction \ll the care and thought possible are 
time as distinguishing exercised by Mr. Sandow in his beneficent 
s the rest of us, we are work, and the progress of each patient is 
Therefore, because he watched by him with studious earnestness. 
ary name for himself. Such care, such attention to detail, such 
Ss it by introducing — scientific precision and consideration, and 
ss Without medi- such industry, deserve the huge = success 
v simple exercises, the which they reap, and no one will grudge Mr. 
QUIVER will elcome Sandow one iota of the gratification which 
Kuget Sando th he derives from it. 
scription of his One looks at the results he has obtained 
the West End of and meditates upon the escape of thousands 
| ne of the modern who now enjoy immunity from disease and 
s. For it is from — suffering, who were, perhaps, a few short 
und pioneer of Curative months or years ago, sallow, decrepit, com- 
escribes | nd directs plaining invalids, and who, if they had not 
ldren from five to already succumbed to their infirmities, would 
‘ over the world now be swallowing nauseous compounds 
| ysical in- in their attempts to relieve their infirmities, 
nnia, from instead of going about their social or business 
ture the spine lives. as they are now doing, eager and 
M ty { vork is mar- overjoyed to take their share in the healthy, 
ily es personally vigorous battle of life. 
it attends to his \ll classes of people are availing them- 
prescribes lividually selves of this great and yet simple and 
are treated through gentle means of curing disease. Persons 
examines and prescribes with Royal blood in their veins and those 
t it his Institute But in the successive stages of so ial life, down 
ild not enable to the humblest. share alike the attention of 
his ily ities were Mr. Sandow. All are finding out the source 
t sation from which health can be regained. And the 


fact that rich people, who can command the 
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It is really astonishing how such a beautiful 
establishment replete with luxury has been 
provided by Mr, Sandow for his patients, when 
one considers the small cost of the exercise 


treatment. 


This handsome new entrance to the Sandow 
Institute is the St. James's 
Street end of Jermyn Street, and gives direct 


situated at 


admission to 











The elegant and beautifully furnished new 
Reception Hall. The Chesterfield and Chairs 
in this Hall are upholstered in Crimson 
Morocco, and the Carpet is of thick Oriental 
Pile The Woodwork is decorated in white 
enamel, and the short Stairway at the further 





end leads into 
















































The artistically 
of the Institute 


witnessed the 


appointed Reception Room 
This Reception Room has 
anxious Wait o 


many hundreds 


of invalids who have called upon Mr. Sandow 
with a view to ridding themselves of many 
trying and serious ailments, which 94 per cent. 
of them have happily succeeded in doing. The 


other entrance to thi room is 


approached 
from 








The original the St. James's St. entrance to 
the Institute This entrance is reached from 
St James's Street by a flagged passage- 
way, through which thousands of sufferers 
have walked to earnestly seek Mr. Sandow’'s 


aid 






























{the greatest physicians in the world, 


com Sandow with as much confidence 

and hope as their poorer brethren, is signifi- 

cant indeed of the good work he is doing. 
Business men, whose lives predispose 


them to obesity. digestive and nervous 
disorders, form a large portion of Mr. San- 
dow’s patients—a fact which shows 
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7 
Muscular Contractions 
Chronic Chest Ailments 
Congenital Weaknesses 
Climacteric Changes 
Loss of Vigour General Malaise 
are constantly under treatment. 

Then, another important section of 


Kidney Troubles 
Skin Disorders 
General Debility 
Chest Troubles 


the 





a busy life there is time 


and opportunity to perform the ex- 
ercises he pres ribes. 

Doctors have always supported Mr. 
Sandow, but it is evident from the 
annotations on his reports of cases 
that they are sending patients to him in 
even greater numbers than they used to 


do, and from all parts of the world. 





rhe gentleness, the simplicity, and 
the « bility of the treatment are 
ittracti vomen and children, and 
the fact that it can be carried out 
at h ves all difficulties from 
the paths those living at a dis- 
tance from London or abroad. To 
womel!l Ssullering ilrom nervousness 
and t om travelling is purgatory, this 
is indeed a boon 

\nd what cases does Mr. Sandow tackle ? 
One might almost as well ask upon what 
ountries s the sun shine. But, in truth, 
the 1 hsolutely astonishing. Cases 
Dyspeps Neurasthenia Indigestion 
Cramps Liver Troubles Obesity 
Curvature Deformities Constipation 
Piles Headache Drug Habit 
Gout \sthma Rheumatism 
Heart | epilepsy Catarrh 
Ricket Paralysis Anemia 









BATH ROOMS AND DRESSING 


be Ay & 





CUBICLES 


Do ee 








GENTLEMEN, 


work—and one especially interesting to 
ladies—is that which deals with the beauti- 


fying of the figure. This section is that 
which originally made Mr. Sandow’s method 
of physical culture so justly famous among 
women, and in it he takes much personal 
pride and pleasure. 

After a comparatively short course, ladies 
who seek out Mr. Sandow to reduce super- 
fluous flesh or some error of physique or 
deportment, find that their figures are not 
only made exquisitely shapely and beautiful, 
but that the elegance of poise and movement 
attained is something quite beyond that 
which they had anticipated. 

This figure-culture should be more 








AN EXERCISE HALL IN THE GENTLEMEN’S SECTION. 


The curtains are drawn back to show the extent of the hall, but 
when ir e the curtains are arranged to form cubicles in which 
the patient and his Instructor enjoy perfect privacy while the 


curative exercises are being employed. 





seriously considered and adopted by 
women than it is at present, for it not 
only means beauty and grace of shape 
and movement, but also, what is more im- 
portant still, a return to perfect health. 

Mr. Sandow’s exercises involve no 


strain. and the movements are so easy 
and pleasant that the invalid fre- 
quel exclaims in astonishment, 
‘How can such treatment cure ?’ 

It is all very wonderful—and it is 
very inspiring. To think that weak- 


lings can be made strong and invalids 
of all kinds whole again is a matter 
of national importance. 

It is only the chronic sufferer who 
fully appreciates the distress he has un- 
undergone when in a few 





necessarily 
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or even weeks, he throws off 
years, and realises what an 
isset Mr. Sandow has become to him or her. 
We must cease the terrible self-drugging 


which has enslaved us tor so long, and use 


this 1 e natural and rational means of 
puuing irselves back to health when it 1S 
slipping from our fingers. 


It is impossible to conceive without seeing 
the beauty and elegance of the Sandow 
Curative Institute. 

Our illustrations, however, give some 
idea of the completeness of the equipment ot 
ishment for the ombating of 
weakness and creating health and strength 

The pl tograph forming the title-piece 
of this article shows Mr. Sandow attending 


this esta 


to his daily rrespondence from applicants 
and patients all over the rid. This is a 
most successful feature of his work, and the 


wonderful results obtained fully justify its 
adoption and retention as a great boon to 
thousands of sufferers who would otherwise 
never be able to obtain Mr. Sar v's valuable 
assistance in the day ot t ( 

Mr. Sandow is only too ready to help 
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owing to distance of residence or other cause. 
free of all cost. his excellent. little book, 
entitled ‘‘ Health from Physical Culture.” 
which will give them an insight into his 
methods of treatment and cure of disease. 
He will also send reprint of an article which 
recently appeared in that fearless and 
famous British periodical, Truth, respecting 
his work and his Institute. This article 
was written by 7yvuth's Investigator after an 
exhaustive examination of Mr. Sandow’s 
records, and is a glowing testimonial to Mr. 
Sandow’s great work. In it is publicly stated 
that 99 per cent. of all cases treated by Mr. ‘ 
Sandow obtain benefit, and 94 per cent. 


entire relief and the cure they se« Sy 

Since there is no charge for Mr. Sandow’s 
book and his advice, as to the suitability of 
the case for exercise treatment, it will seem 
extraordinary if thousands who are now ail- 
ing do not take immediate advantage of this 
generous offer It is no exaggeration to say 
that thousands upon thousands have already 
benefited by similar offers in the past, and 
there 1s no county or province in the United 
Kingdom and Ireland, and no country in the 








in this matte! He has expressed himself | world, which does not contain persons who are 
as. willing TO Set any readers of THI pleased to list themselves among thi Increasing 
OUIVE! who call upon him or to retinue of Mr. Sandow’s disciples and patients. 
send to thos eaders who cannot call When writing to Mr. Sandow, address 
vour letters to Eugen Sandow 

4 g (Dept \l a. St. James's Street, 

SBS relies saps London, S.W It is to be hoped 
i that all \ ho take advantage ol 

this ofte and it 1s extended to 

vomen and children, as well as 

to men li state quite clearly, 

in confidence, the duration and 

the precise nature of the trouble 

from which they unfortunately 

suffer, and include any essential 

particulars they may think neces- 








DRESSING AND BATH ROOMS 
LADIES’ SECTION 


EXERCISE HALL LADIES’ SECTION 
Ladies ere enjoy perfect individual privacy 
Men's Exercise Hall There is a 





space and ventilatior and the 
apy tments are elegant i The 
tairway seen in the ture lead ectly t 


ssing and bath rooms specially set apart 


for ladies 
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= and INFORMATION as es dees pine 





EDUCATION a. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


SELECT List of Schools and Colleges for Boys and Girls in Town and Count 
LONDON A Army, Un'versity, and Civil Service Tutors; and Special Training Institut am. COUNTRY 


Sor GIRLS or BOWS, at hom 


4 Lt ) 


BLACKHEATH 


CHRIST'S rt Hath, 
COLLEGE. 


School for Boys. 








SEVENOA KS 
Kent. 
AVENUE HOUSE 
SCHOOL. 


. te eile 


Manager 


t tla Dip 2 j ass rte f Law s 
/ ‘ ate Jor Hi 
Practica I t I Cooker Laundry Wor 
D nah I C iH k, M t A 
. Home Nur 














| free of chage by the | RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for 


rHE NORTH WALES COAST 
and vd, ar = & 


R. J. Bocver, MA 2%, | HOUSEHOLD TRAINING. 
INGLESIDE, PRESTATYN, 


NORTH WALES. 
Principal: MISS STORRAR 





Individual Training. Dry and Bracing Climate. | 

} College of Pescupees HYL ~ NORTH 
R=== WALES 

Ware amin . 

BLENCATHRA ™ 


Marine Drive (facing sea 


A Home Scnoo. For Grats. 





























The GIRL’S REALM 
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Monthly 
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_ The New Volume 


Splendid Serial Stories 


L. T. MEADE KATHARING TYNAN 
MARGARET YOUNG “ALIEN” 


Complete Stories by all the great writers. Articles on Health and Beauty, 
Dress, Furnishing, Careers for Girls, Music, Art, Literature, etc. 


Fu 


CASH PRIZES %* e aay © win 
AND 100 


BOOK PRIZES — Coupons for which w id in the Nov. Number 


as 
=| 
vr Part, 1908 (Now Re , wil re interesting and 
erta ining thi in ever 
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v1 trated throughout by w 
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Be First! 


Hudson’s Soap was first in the field. 
it’s still first to-day. Clothes Washed 
with it are first out on the line. They 
look nice, smell sweet, tell tales—not 


out of school, nor of hard work and 
worry—but of easy times, pleasant work, 


Happy Wash Days. 


Hudson’ s Soap 


IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE. 
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OUR ALBUM COM PETITION. 


Winner of the Gramophone. 











Just as we go to press the judges in our Album Competition report that the winner of 
the First Prize—a Gramophone—is : 
Miss Lucire ApaAMs, 
‘* Elmsc roft,” 
Kearnsney (near Dover). 
| full list of the winners of the Half-Guinea Prizes, the “Onoto” Fountain Pens, 
and the Prizes of Five Shillings, together with the names of Honourably Mentioned 
Competitors, will appear in the Advertisement Section of the Christmas Number of 
THe Oviver, which will be published about November 22. 
“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. DEGRER  Collnre. Ladies. fron yu: per doce 
Gent's 4-fold 4/1 per dozen 
fue following is a list of contributions re- IRISH Gules for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ¢/1t per doses 
ceived up to and including September 3oth, es. CUFFS.: 7 at 
8. Subscriptions received after this date 5) eL ‘ 


will be acknowledged next month. 
} D+ Barnard Flom Mrs. Newnham 10s 
} rN és Total, 1 
7 Oniver” Watts’ Fund Miss H, Wa 


RADIOGRAPHY APPARATUS FOR THE GREAT 
ORMOND STREET HOSPITAL. 
Amount previously acknowledged 42 19 2 


\ Fo ime 














Total £43 7 «1 
20 TOY BOOKS 
GIVEN AWAY 
TI N Y TOTS 
Easy Competition for Little Ones 
4° Now Ready 1° 
ELL AND CO., LYD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, F.C. 
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7 issue of 


(Special Rose Number) 


Beautiful Coloured Piate 
of Splendid New Rose 


Every Friday, id. 


i* 
ered i 





GIVEN AWAY 


with the Nov. 


GARDENER 


























COUPON. 





and forward a Certificate. 
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The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, “ Ghe Quiver,” 


Joa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, €.2C. 


Please enrol me ag a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Flearts 
J enclose One Sb6illing. 
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D? J.Collis Browne's 


Gi The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 


The Best Remedy known for Admitted by the Profession to be the Most 
| Valuable Remedy ever discovered, 


COUGHS, COLDS, | The only Pallietive in 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. |NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
rere | RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE, 


| 
Diarrhcea, Cholera & Dysentery. Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 










Chiorodyne taken in droy raduated a rd to the malad I i are small, so that a bottle 
ted, but rema rea t et emerge c No more reliable and generally useful 






has no bad after-effects. 














Sold in Bottles by 
all Chemists, 
1/14, 2/9, and 4/6. 





Convincing Medical 
Testimony with 
each Bottle. 


















The QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 
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HACKNEY ROAD, d 
BETHNAL Om an 
A GOOD 
ARTICLE 


130 treated as 


beds always Out-Patients 





im use sg °7 Annually REAL CURE . 7 | 
‘ for ~ : 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, "ae // 
o® °° IMMEDIATE LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, ete. as 





ASSISTANCE % 
NEEDED 


T. Glenton-Kerr, \« 






IT ATTACKS THE CAUSE by Eliminating 
the Excess of Uric Acid in the Blood. 
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Hammond's Uricura Liniment, Price 1/1) and 2/9 


Uricura Drops, Price 1/1 
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DELICIOUS OOFFEF. 
RED 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 











BORWICK’S 
BAKING POWDER 


is the great 


to success 


in making Cakes, Scones, Pastry, 
&c., light and digestible. 





Made 

with the same 

anfailing care for 
half-a-century 


Callard & Bowser’s 
Butter-Seotch 


You may enjoy Callard & Bowser’'s 
Butter-Scotch with the comfortable 
assurance that only first-class materials 













are employed in its manufacture. 


Each package bears our trade 
Mark—*‘ The Thistle."' 





No 


Metal Polish 


can equal 


BRASSO 


for 
Lasting Brightness. 


RECKITT & SONS LT 
HULL & LONDON, 





car. 10 x 7 PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY CASSELL 





ROWLAND'S 


MACASSAR OIL 


FOR ™ HAIR 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes !t. 
Nothing equals it. 110 years proves this 
fact. olden Colour for Fair Hair. 
Of Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers. 

















Company, Limirev, La Bere 
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IQ «The Premier Biscuit of Britain. 
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